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INTRODUCTION 


Few  words  are  necessary  to  introduce  the  young 
English  playright,  Leon  Gordon.  His  African 
study,  White  Cargo,  has  in  itself  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  fearless  searchers  for  realism.  His  writings  have 
been  favorably  compared  by  the  critics  with  those  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  and  Joseph  Conrad.  His  success  is  some¬ 
what  astounding,  when  one  considers  that  his  writings 
shatter  all  theatrical  traditions.  Here  is  a  young  man  who 
dives  deeply  below  the  conventional  veneer  of  life,  yet  if 
his  plays  lack  the  saccharine  romance,  they  unquestionably 
contain  satirical  charm.  He  is  a  master  of  dialogue  with 
a  natural  gift  for  construction. 

Before  being  recognized  as  a  playwright  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  win  his  spurs  as  an  actor,  journalist,  and 
traveller.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Africa  that  the 
original  germ  of  White  Cargo  was  born.  Few  plays 
have  caused  greater  controversy  among  critics  and 
writers.  On  its  first  presentation  by  Earl  Carroll  in  New 
York,  November  5,  1923,  many  dramatic  writers  admitted 
its  artistic  value,  while  few  conceded  it  any  chance  of 
financial  success.  But  rapidly  the  public  began  to  realize 
its  worth,  with  the  result  that  White  Cargo  at  the  end 
of  its  first  year’s  run  was  and  still  is,  one  of  the  reigning 
successes  in  New  York,  London,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 
Then  came  several  travelling  companies  and  various 
translations  into  other  languages.  And  one  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  its  publication  in  book  form  is  now  a  public 
demand. 

Wherever  Mr.  Gordon  obtained  his  knowledge  and  to 
whatever  purpose  he  puts  it,  White  Cargo  has  much  to 
say  of  the  rotting  of  men  upon  a  dunghill  of  life,  and  it 
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says  it  in  terms  of  the  theatre,  dramatically.  Beyond  the 
lattice,  through  the  doorway  of  the  bungalow  that  sets 
the  stage,  quivers  the  dripping  heat  of  West  African  day¬ 
light  or  outspreads  the  saturated  smoothness  of  West 
African  night.  Four  white  men  dwell  there.  Within 
hundreds  of  miles  there  is  not  another.  Once  every 
three  months  a  ramshackle  steamer  brings  them  shreds 
and  tatters  of  the  world;  takes  back  their  consignment 
of  rubber  that  both  Fords  and  Rolls  Royces  may  go  well- 
tired.  It  is  the  custom  to  celebrate  these  returns  of  the 
ship-captain  and  the  ship-engineer  with  a  drinking  bout. 
Yet  upon  any  day,  and  at  all  hours  thereof,  this  swallow¬ 
ing  of  whiskey,  this  dosing  with  quinine  abates  not.  The 
drug  makes  the  climate  less  unendurable.  The  spirits 
sometimes  mitigate,  sometimes  intensify,  the  carking  irri¬ 
tations,  the  curdling  isolation  of  such  a  life.  There  is  also 
the  solace  of  native  women,  of  harlot  half-castes. 

At  this  station  abides  a  Missionary,  incidentally  mealy- 
mouthed,  obliging  to  the  other  three  whites,  puzzled  over 
native  minds,  ways,  obstinacies.  Longer  has  dwelt  the 
Doctor,  once  a  surgeon  of  place  and  future  in  London, 
reduced  to  ship’s  physician  aboard  “tramps”;  now  outcast 
m  this  solitude.  His  liquor  remains  his  sustenance  and 
his  comfort ;  gives  him  moments  befuddled  and  ludicrous  ; 
moments  of  self  pity;  moments  also  of  illumination,  sym¬ 
pathy  and  peace-making.  From  the  groundwork  of  life 
Mr.  Gordon  moulds  him.  Witzel  is  also  of  the  station— 
the  agent  of  the  great  rubber  company  in  distant  London 
For  seven  years  he  has  withstood  climate,  disease,  the 
infinite  exasperation  of  life  in  an  intimacy  and  isolation, 
where  a  too  familiar  intonation  may  rasp  every  nerve; 
the  repetition  of  an  habitual  word  be  cause  for  quarrel; 
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or  mere  presence  unescapable  become  an  irritation  un¬ 
ceasing.  Not  unwracked  is  Witzel  now,  though  but  three 
years  remain  before  he  goes  home  with  a  competence. 
As  the  mood  catches1  him,  he  is  harsh  and  overbearing, 
scornful  and  mordant,  sullen  and  restless,  self  tortured 
and  self  angered  to  frenzy.  Mr.  Gordon  writes  him  as  one 
who  has  lived  with  Witzels,  and  out  of  this  living  char¬ 
acterizes  by  means  of  the  theatre.  From  the  station  in  hot 
fits  of  anticipation  and  cold  fits  of  dread,  at  last  sodden- 
drunk,  Ashley  has  gone  back  to  England.  In  his  stead, 
young  Langford  has  come  out — the  youth  who  wears 
tropical  whites ;  who  intends  to  shav®  daily,  to  dress 
cleanly,  to  live  decently,  to  do  a  good  and  ambitious  job. 
Langford  is  not  a  prig.  He  is  merely  instinctive,  as 
yet  unsapped,  minded  only  a  bit  to  idealize  himself.  Dis¬ 
tinctly  he  is  out  of  place  at  the  drinking  party  that  coin¬ 
cides  with  his  arrival.  Thereafter  the  rotting  begins1, 
proceeds,  festers.  Langford  becomes  a  sloven  like  the 
others ;  drinks  and  drugs ;  rasps  and  is  rasped ;  oscillates 
between  tossing  restlessness  and  listless  inertia.  The 
half-bred  wench,  accustomed  to  make  prey  of  these  new¬ 
comers,  is  repulsed,  received,  tolerated,  embraced. 

And  ever  Langford  is  at  sullen  or  flaring  feud  with 
Witzel,  until  every  word,  act,  course  or  decision  is  fresh 
provocation  between  them.  They  quarrel  over  the  negress, 
who  is  not  without  appropriate  charms.  The  feud  rises 
to  rage — and  “the  great  scene” — when  Langford  makes 
ready  to  marry  this  Tondeleyo,  and  Witzel  floods  him  with 
jealous  imprecations  and  prohibitions  of  such  folly.  The 
deed  is  done;  for  the  playwright  wills  it.  He  likewise 
wills  that  Tondeleyo,  weary  of  wedlock,  shall  seek  release 
by  poison  to  her  husband;  that  Witzel,  discovering  and 
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relenting,  shall  thrust  the  poison  into  the  woman’s  own 
gullet ;  that  down  to  the  coast  and  back  home  Langford 
shall  depart — a  heap  upon  a  stretcher  .  .  .  Young 
Worthing,  likeminded,  succeeds  him,  and  upon  the  round 
renewed  the  curtain  timely  falls. 

By  these  presents  Mr.  Gordon,  as  actor-playwright, 
has  put  together  a  piece  functioning  effectually  and  ad¬ 
mirably  in  the  theatre.  Through  the  first  act  it  entertains 
the  audience  with  the  discovery  of  a  strange  and  sin¬ 
gular  nook  of  the  world  and  of  the  two  or  three  that 
people  it.  The  drinking  party  swells  the  sum  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  second  act  stirs  and  curdles  the  feud;  sets  the 
wench  upon  the  scene;  culminates  in  the  frenzies  of  the 
two  embittered  men.  The  third  works  out  the  wedlock  that 
the  Missionary  reluctantly  blessed;  violence  attends  the 
progress ;  to  the  end  there  is  a  measure  of  suspense.  Mr. 
Gordon  can,  and  does,  speak  in  the  theatre  the  speech  of 
men— by  themselves.  The  sensual  and  sinister  half-breed, 
slipped  in  and  out  of  the  action  to  purr,  to  claw,  or  to 
shriek  as  in  convulsion. 

By  these  presents  also,  Mr.  Gordon  is  for  the  nonce 
more  than  capable  craftsman  of  the  stage.  Out  of  skil¬ 
fully  chosen,  expertly  distributed  detail — curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  itself — he  calls  into  existence  and  illusion 
the  station,  the  bungalow,  the  river-steamer,  the  native 
outskirts,  time,  scene,  life  and  being  in  these  West  African 
sands.  Within  this  environment  he  also  sets,  defines  and 
animates  characters — Witzel  for  one  pre-eminent ;  the 
Doctor  in  degree,  albeit  slightly  conventionalized ;  Lang¬ 
ford  in  lesser  measure,  since  he  has  ends  to  serve  for  the 
pi  ogress  of  the  play;  Tondeleyo  or  the  harlot  re-clothed 
m  West  African  trappings.  Even  the  quick  sketches— 
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Ashley — the  Ship-Captain,  the  Engineer — keep  separate 
outline,  shadings,  savor.  Better  still,  Mr.  Gordon  has 
so  devised  the  protagonist  of  his  play  that  though  it  be 
never  visible,  yet  is  ever  present,  the  miasma  haunting 
the  day,  the  poison  infecting  the  night — the  rot  of  West 
Africa  upon  white  men,  body,  mind  and  spirit.  There 
play  imagination  and  also  power  of  the  drama.  Never 
before,  and  never  since,  has  Mr.  Gordon  written  as  in 
White  Cargo. 

H.  T.  Parker 

Boston  Transcript 
January  20,  1925 


“When  you’re  riding  in  your  motor, 
Do  you  ever  stop  to  ponder. 
Where  we  get  the  rubber 
For  your  tires?” 


WHITE  CARGO 


A  PLAY  OF  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA 
IN  THREE  ACTS 

First  produced,  at  the 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  New  York 
November  5,  1923 

With  the  following  Cast 


Ashley 


Langford 


Richard  Stevenson 
Frederick  Rolland 


Witzel 


A.  E.  Anson 


The  Doctor 


Conway  Wingfield 


The  Missionary 


Malcolm  Dunn 


The  Engineeer 


The  Skipper 


Curtis  Carpie 
Tracey  Barrow 


Jim  Fish 


Tondeleyo 


Worthing 


Harris  Gilmore 
Annette  Mar  gules 
Chief  White  Hawk 


STAGED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

The  entire  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  living 
room  of  a  typical  African  bungalow  somewhere  in  the 
dreary  expanse  of  the  West  coast.  The  room  itself 
shows  the  ugly  squareness  of  the  unimaginative  de¬ 
signer,  combined  with  the  crude  workmanship  of  the 
native  laborer.  The  door  at  the  right  leading  to  an  inner 
room  is  so  badly  warped  that  it  no  longer  closes,  and  the 
handle,  long  since  gone,  has  been  replaced  by  a  piece  of 
stout  hide  which  when  fastened  to  a  rusty  staple  in  the 
wall  forms  its  own  crude  lock.  There  are  two ,  large 
windows  in  the  back  wall,  between  which  a  door  leads 
to  a  rickety  veranda. 

The  furnishings  are  of  the  bare  necessities,  the  little 
niceties  of  civilization  being  absolutely  ~absent.  One 
feels  that  the  creaking  of  the  wicker  chairs  is  a  wailing 
protest  against  the  dryness  of  it  all.  There  are  a  few 
pictures  on  the  walls  but  their  subjects  are  practically 
invisible  through  the  dust,  and  their  only  apparent  use 
is  as  a  refuge  for  the  many  African  insects  which  roam 
the  tumbe-down  walls.  On  the  unvarnished  side¬ 
board  are  a  number  of  whiskey  and  absinthe  bottles 
with  their  usual  accompaniment  of  glasses,  cigar-boxes, 
and  so  forth. 

Beyond  the  porch  can  be  seen  an  almost  dried-up  creek 
leading  to  a  stagnant  African  river  which  breaks  an 
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endless,  cactus-studded  stretch  of  sand.  One  feels  the 
oppressing  lack  of  vitality;  its  hopelessness. 

At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  a  native  enters  chanting ,■  and 
lowers  the  ragged  blinds  on  the  left,  then  squats  in  the 
center  of  the  archway I  with  his  back  to  the  audience. 
He  continues  chanting  until  Witzel  enters  and  gently 
kicks  his  ribs.  The  native  stops  singing,  but  continues 
to  sway  from  side  to  side.  Throughout  the  entire 
action  of  the  play  the  continual  buzzing  of  combined 
armies  of  insects  can  be  heard. 

The  Doctor,  who  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair  drinking ,  is 
a  broken-down  medical  man  of  medium  stature  whose 
age  might  be  anything  between  fifty  and  sixty.  He 
wears  a  dilapidated  though  comparatively  clean  pongee 
suit,  the  trousers  of  which  are  tucked  into  a  pair  of 
much  worn  half-top  boots.  His  face  is  badly  in  need 
of  a  shave  and  his  unkempt  grey  hair  together  with  his 
collarless  shirt  gives  the  impression  of  pathetic  sloven¬ 
liness,  yet  there  is  something  about  his  carriage,  his 
softly  modulated  voice,  and  his  careful  phrasing  which 
despite  his  appearance  always  proclaims  him  the  gentle¬ 
man.  He  is  a  victim  of  the  tropics  and  the  servant  of 
alcohol.  Throughout  the  entire  action  of  the  play  he 
is  never  sober  yet  never  quite  drunk. 

Witzel  appears  on  the  threshold.  He  is  a  tall  gaunt 
trader  of  forty.  His  movements  are  languid;  his  eyes 
are  lusterless.  Whenever  he  speaks  his  voice  conveys 
a  sneer.  He  favors  The  Doctor  with  a  bored  casual 

glance.  The  Doctor  nods  slightly.  It  is  their  onlv 
greeting.  J 

Witzel  goes  over  to  the  table,  takes 


up  a  bottle  to  pour 
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a  drink,  and  noticing  it  is  nearly  empty,  looks  at  The 

Doctor.  He  pours  a  drink  into  a  glass  and  drinks. 

The  Doctor.  No,  thanks — 

Witzel  [Turns] .  Oh! 

The  Doctor.  I’ll  not  have  another.  I’ve  already  had 
one. 

Witzel.  So  I’ve  noticed. 

The  Doctor.  So  he’s  really  going  to-day. 

Witzel.  I  suppose  so.  If  the  old  tub  doesn  t  run  her 
nose  on  the  mud. 

The  Doctor.  The  water  seems  even  lower  than  usual. 

Witzel.  The  damned  river  is  running  dry.  Why, 
when  I  first  came  here — seven  years  ago — it  was  up — 
[He  breaks  off  and  looks  into  space.]  Seven  years — 

The  Doctor  [Musingly].  Seven  years.  That’s  a  long 
time. 

Witzel.  It’s  an  eternity  in  this  God-forsaken  strip 
of  hell. 

The  Doctor.  Why  don’t  you  go  back? 

Witzel  [Quickly].  Why  don’t  you?  [The  Doctor 
shrugs. ]  Exactly.  [There  is  another  pause.] 

The  Doctor.  You  were  speaking  of  the  river. 

Witzel  [Picks  up  a  bandolier  from  the  bench]. 
There’s  not  much  of  it  left  to  speak  of.  The  water  used 
to  come  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  that  stoop. 
And  where  that  mealy  patch  grows  it  was  up  to  your 
waist.  Soon  there  won’t  be  enough  water  for  the  old  tub 
to  make  her  quarterly  trip— then  we  shall  be  cut  right 
off— 
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The  Doctor  [Softly J.  I  don’t  think  even  I  could 
bear  that.  Every  three  months,  around  the  sixteenth,  I 
begin  to  get  restless  and  on  the  seventeenth  I  find  myself 
continually  looking  down  stream —  And  when  eventually 
I  see  that  little  cloud  of  black  smoke  rising  from  the 
bend  the  blood  seems  to  run  quicker  in  my  veins.  I  know 
she  s  just  a  broken  down  old  river  tramp,  but  to  me  she 
means  freedom.  [Rises  with  pathetic  enthusiasm].  Wit- 
zel,  one  day  she’s  going  to  take  me  back — back  among 
people  whose  souls  are  not  rotted  by  this  damned  pitiless 
sun.  [Witzel  smiles.  The  Doctor,  conscious  of  his 
sentimental  outburst,,  sinks  back  dejectedly .]  Well,  I 
like  the  old  boat.  At  least  she  brings  the  papers  and 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  mail. 

Witzel.  Well,  I  hate  the  sight  of  her.  She  reminds 
me  of  a  jailer  who  peeks  through  the  bars  and  says :  “Are 
you  all  alive  in  your  black  hole?”  and  before  we  can 
reply  steams  bloatedly  back  into  a  world  of  people.  I  tell 

you  I  hate  her.  I  wish  she’d  run  her  blasted  keel  in  the 
mud  to-day. 

The  Doctor.  You  don’t  really  mean  that,  Witzel. 
You  know  that  she  is  our  very  existence. 

Witzel.  You  mean  she  brings  your  liquor. 

The  Doctor.  I  mean  she  brings  all  the  necessities 
and  the  damn  few  luxuries  we  get  here. 

[Witzel  waves  his  hand  impatiently  and  then  clutches 
his  forehead.  The  Doctor  looks  at  him  intently  for 
a  moment,  then  approaches  him  quickly  and  takes  his 
pulse.  The  old  man  seems  to  assume  the  air  of  pro¬ 
fessional  dignity  as  he  draws  from  his  pocket  an 
antiquated  Ingersoll  watch  which  he  gazes  at  in  the 
intense  silence.  Witzel  tries  to  throw  off  The 
Doctor’s  hand.] 


Witzel 
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The  Doctor.  A  touch  of  fever. 

Witzel.  It’s  always  a  touch  of  fever. 

The  Doctor  [ With  professional  dignity ].  As  an  old 
medical  man  who  has  lived  in  the  tropics  twenty  years, 
I  tell  you  a  temperate  climate  for  a  few  months  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential. 

Witzel.  Oh,  drop  the  bedside  manner,  damn  it  all, 
I’ll  stick  it  out.  I’ll  do  my  ten  years  if  they  have  to  send 
me  home  on  a  nigger  stretcher.  Don’t  forget  I  get  two 
thousand  shares  for  every  year  I  put  in  at  this  station. 
Well,  I’ve  been  here  seven.  Three  more  years  and  I’ll 
own  twenty  thousand  shares  in  the  company — then  you 
can  all  go  to  hell,  and  I  don’t  think  I’ll  have  to  worry. 

The  Doctor  [ Looks  at  him  closely ].  No,  sir,  in 
three  more  years  I  don’t  think  you  will  have  to  worry. 

Witzel.  For  God’s  sake  stop  digging  graves.  I  know 
what  you  mean.  Three  more  years  will  finish  me. 

The  Doctor.  I  didn’t  say  so. 

Witzel.  No,  but  you  looked  it.  You’re  always  tell¬ 
ing  people  to  get  out.  Why  the  hell  don’t  you  get  out 
yourself? 

The  Doctor  [Quietly].  Perhaps  there’s  a  reason. 

Witzel.  Of  course  there’s  a  reason.  No  medical 
board  to  call  a  halt  to  your  blundering  operations  with 
rusty  instruments. 

The  Doctor.  I  protest  against  such  a  statement.  I — 

Witzel.  And  you’re  always  drunk.  Why — you’re 
half  drunk  now. 

The  Doctor.  I  wish  to  God  I  were. 

[He  casts  a  loving  glance  at  the  absinthe  bottle .] 
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Witzel.  Go  ahead.  Take  a  drink.  You’ll  do  it  any¬ 
way  when  my  back  is  turned. 

The  Doctor  [Pours  a  drink].  If  I  were  a  younger 
man,  sir,  I  should  resent  your  tone. 

Witzel.  You  wouldn’t  resent  anything  with  a  drink 
hanging  on  the  end  of  it. 

The  Doctor  [Drinks] .  Witzel,  I  am  sorry  for  you. 
Perhaps  the  things  you  said  just  now)  are  true.  I  may 
have  lost  my  skill  as  a  surgeon. 

Witzel.  May  ? 

The  Doctor.  I  may  have  lost  my  self-respect,  but 
thank  God  I  haven’t  that  rotten  bitterness  in  my  soul  that 
you  feel  toward  every  man.  I’ve  often  wondered  how 
Ashley  has  lived  with  you  in  close  proximity  for  four 
long  years  without  taking  you  by  the  throat  and  shaking 
you. 

Witzel.  Perhaps  he  hasn’t  the  nerve. 

The  Doctor.  He’s  a  sick  man. 

Witzel.  He’s  a  quitter.  Oh,  shut  up— 

[The  Doctor  is  about  to  continue  the  argument,  thinks 
better  of  it  and  reseats  himself.] 

The  Doctor.  Where  is  Ashley? 

Witzel.  He  s  down  at  the  bend  looking  for  that 
beautiful  black  smoke  you’re  so  poetic  about ;  says  if  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  prevent  the  old  tub  putting  in  here  and 
taking  him  off  he’ll  blow  his  brains  out. 

The  Doctor.  He  is  not  the  type  of  man  who  should 
ever  come  to  the  tropics.  I’m  glad  to  see  him  go  home. 
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Witzel  [ Mockingly ].  Of  course  you’re  glad.  It 
doesn’t  mean  a  damn  thing  to  you  that  I  have  to  break 
in  some  new  cub  they’re  sending  out  from  the  London 
office — and  I  know  the  type  he’ll  be;  never  travelled 
further  before  than  Hyde  Park,  bring  out  a  whole  supply 
of  stiff  linen  collars,  and  ask  me  a  million  damn  fool 
questions  an  hour.  Then  he’ll  go  down  with  the  fever 
and  I’ll  have  to  send  for  you.  You’ll  fill  him  full  of 
quinine —  Of  course,  I  could  do  that  just  as  well  myself 
— but  it's  company’s  orders.  White  men  are  scarce. 
Then  if  the  flies  or  the  fever  or  one  of  your  blundering 
operations  doesn’t  get  him  the  first  year,  he’ll  get  home¬ 
sick,  break  his  contract,  and  go  back  home,  where  he’ll  try 
to  become  a  budding  Kipling  and  write  a  book  about 
“When  you’re  riding  in  your  motor,  do  you  ever  stop  to 
ponder,  where  we  get  the  rubber  for  your  tires?”  They 
always  do.  Well,  he  can  keep  the  shack  to  himself. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  new  bungalow  I’m  putting  up 
at  the  end  of  the  compound? — 

The  Doctor.  Is  it  nearly  finished? 

Witzel.  It  is  finished.  I’m  moving  in  as  soon  as  this 
new  fellow  arrives.  You  know,  Doc,  I  can’t  stand  living 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  within  the  same 
four  walls  with  the  same  man  any  longer.  It  drives  me 
mad!  I’ve  come  to  loathe  Ashley’s  very  soul.  I’ve 
learned  the  grinding  monotony  of  his  every  habit.  I 
know  instinctively  what  he’ll  say  and  just  how  he’ll  say 
it  before  he  speaks.  I  tell  you  it’s — it’s  hell! 

The  Doctor.  But  this  new  man  coming  out  will 
break  the  monotony. 

Witzel  [Impatiently].  I  tell  you  I  couldn’t  stand  it. 
I  know  I  should  have  to  learn  him  as  I  would  a  formula. 
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I  should  find  myself  listening  to  his  intonations  and  learn¬ 
ing  them  by  heart.  I  should  find  myself  waiting  for 
him  to  phrase  a  sentence  in  a  certain  way,  and  if  he  did 
it  would  drive  me  mad — 

The  Doctor.  I  know — I  know — 

Witzel.  — and  if  he  didn’t  it  would  drive  me  mad, 
because  then  I  should  be  failing  in  my  irresistible  desire 
to  absorb  him. 

The  Doctor  [Soothingly] .  Don’t  you  think  you  had 
better  take  a  paper  of  quinine? 

Witzel.  Good  God,  don’t  you  ever  prescribe  anything 
but  quinine?  [ Three  whistles  are  heard.\ 

The  Doctor.  There  she  is!  There  she  is!  Cheer 
up,  cheer  up.  Soon  there’ll  be  mail  and  parcels  and 
papers  that  will  keep  us  occupied  for  days.  [Excitedly] . 
The  boat’s  in!  The  boat’s  in!  The  mail!  The  mail! 

[A  white  man  jumps  hastily  on  the  porch  and  enters 
the  room.  It  is  Ashley.  He  is  an  emaciated  look¬ 
ing  man  of  perhaps  thirty- five.  His  extreme  thin¬ 
ness  contrasts  conspicuously  with  his  rather  large 
frame;  the  yellowness  about  his  tan  suggests  a  con¬ 
tinual  battle  against  the  fever,,  and  the  spasmodic 
twitching  condition.  He  is  obviously  under  a  tense 
nervous  strain.  He  speaks  rapidly.] 

Ashley.  She’s  coming,  she’s  coming!  [Looks  at 
Witzel.]  In  a  few  minutes  from  now  she’ll  put  off  a 
boat  and  take  me  back.  I’m  going  home,  Doctor,  I’m 
going  home ! 

[He  almost  breaks  down.  Witzel  gives  him  a  con¬ 
temptuous  look  as  he  moves  toward  the  door,  picking 
up  a  rifle  and  blanket  as  he  goes.] 
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The  Doctor.  The  mail!  The  mail! 

Witzel.  Huh! — I’ll  leave  you  two  sentimentalists  to¬ 
gether,  but  I’ll  see  you  before  you  go,  Ashley,  although 
I  think  we’ve  said  to  each  other  about  everything  we 
possibly  could  say.  Still  I  doubt  if  I  can  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  hear  you  say  once  more,  “God,  it’s  hot  today !” 

[He  goes  out.] 

Ashley.  Swine — swine —  The  boat’s  really  here, 
Doctor,  she’s  really  here  at  last.  [Sitting  down].  For 
nights  I  haven’t  slept,  thinking  about  it.  The  thought 
of  going  home  has  turned  me  into  a  coward.  As  the 
months  lessened  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  to  days  I  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  afraid.  At  first  I  thought  of  the 
fever.  Black  Fever.  And  the  Captain  wouldn’t  let  me 
aboard.  Then  I  got  the  idea  that  the  natives  were  look¬ 
ing  at  me  in  a  queer  way.  I  fancied  they  had  a  grudge 
against  me,  and  that  they’d  get  me  from  behind.  Worst 
of  all  I  imagined  I  had  the  white  spot  and  for  nights 
I  dreamed  I  was  a  leper,  but  it  was  only  this  damned 
country  and  this  damned  sun.  But  I’m  here,  and  the 
boat  is  coming  and  I’m  going!  Nothing  can  stop  me 
now,  nothing  can  stop  me  now ! 

[He  breaks  down  and  sobs  hysterically.  The  Doctor 
passes  him  a  stiff  hooker  of  brandy.] 

The  Doctor.  Here,  drink  this.  The  strain  has  been 
too  much  for  you —  [Ashley  takes  a  gulp  of  liquor,  then 
his  head  drops.  The  Doctor  drinks  the  liquor  which 
Ashley  leaves  in  the  glass.]  A  little  mental  reaction. 

Ashley.  You’ve  been  damned  decent  to  me,  Doctor. 
How  is  it  Africa  never  really  gets  you?  You  always 
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remain  white.  I  wish  you  were  coming  along  too.  I 
wish  you’d  quit  it.  If  it’s  money  you  need  I — 

The  Doctor.  No,  it’s  not  money.  I’m  working  out 
my  own  salvation  in  my  own  tin-pot  way. 

Ashley.  But  isn’t  there  something  I  can  do  for  you 
when  I  get  back  ? 

The  Doctor.  Well,  perhaps  when  you  get  home  and 
the  excitement  has  worn  off  a  little  you  might  write  to 
me  now  and  then.  It’s  good  to  hear  from  friends  in  the 
old  country.  I’m  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be,  and  the 
few  friends  that  I  had  aren’t  there  to  write  any  more. 
[He  continues  with  an  effort .]  So  my  mail  in  the  last 
few  years  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 

[Blowing  his  nose.] 

Ashley  [Visibly  affected].  I  swear  I’ll  write  to  you, 
Doctor,  every  mail. 

The  Doctor  [With  an  attempt  to  pull  himself  to¬ 
gether].  And  you  might  sometimes  send  me  the  medical 
journals.  I  like  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Ashiey.  You  shall  have  them,  Doctor,  every  medical 
book  that’s  published ! 

The  Doctor.  You’re  very  kind. 

Ashley.  But  isn’t  there  something  I  can  really  do; 
something  that  might  make  things  a  little  easier  for  you 
out  here  ? 

The  Doctor.  Your  letters  will  do  that.  They  will  be 
something  T  shall  really  look  forward  to.  Oh,  and  when 
you’re  in  London  there’s  an  old  landmark  that  used  to 
mean  a  lot  to  me.  I’d  rather  like  to  know  if  it’s  still  there. 
Ashley.  Yes. 
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The  Doctor.  It  was  situated  near  the  lower  end  of 
Fleet  Street. 

Ashley.  Fleet  Street.  A  house  you  used  to  live  in, 
Doctor? 

The  Doctor.  No,  an  Inn  I  used  to  frequent  called 
the  Cheshire  Cheese. 

Ashley.  I’ll  look  it  up. 

The  Doctor.  It’s  probably  gone.  That  was  over 
twenty  years  ago.  I’d  give  a  lot  to  see  it  once  again. 

Ashley.  Sentimental  reasons.  Doctor? 

The  Doctor.  No,  no —  [With  enthusiasm].  But 
the  best  whiskey  in  the  city  of  London. 

Ashley.  I’ll  look  it  up. 

[At  this  moment  John  Roberts,  a  missionary ,  appears 
in  the  doorway.  He  is  a  stolid,  thick-set,  unimagina¬ 
tive  minister  about  forty  or  forty- five  years  of  age. 
His  clerical  garb  has  long  since  been  replaced  by 
ill-washed  pongee,  but  he  still  affects  a  limp  clerical 
collar.  His  boots  and  clothes  show  the  result  of  much 
dusty  travelling,  and  his  round  though  not  unattrac¬ 
tive  face  is  perspiring  profusely.  He  advances  and 
shakes  hands  with  Ashley,  at  the  same  time  favoring 
The  Doctor  with  a  nod.] 

Roberts.  Hello,  Ashley. 

Ashley.  Hello,  Roberts. 

Roberts  [Puts  his  helmet  on  the  window  ledge].  I  m 
glad  I  didn’t  miss  you. 

Ashley.  I’m  glad  you  came. 

Roberts.  Hello,  Doctor. 

Ashley.  You  look  tired. 
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Roberts.  Yes.  Our  canoe  hit  a  drifting  ironwood  log 
and  tore  a  hole  in  the  bottom— 

Ashley.  Sit  down. 

Roberts.  The  Kru  boys  ran  it  ashore  and  I  walked 
the  last  six  miles. 

Ashley.  I’m  sorry. 

Roberts.  Had  to  say  good-bye  and  wish  you  Godspeed. 

The  Doctor  [Pours  drink  of  quinine  and  gives  it  to 
Roberts].  Walking’s  bad  business  in  this  sun.  You  had 
better  take  some  quinine. 

Roberts.  Oh,  quinine?  Oh,  yes,  thanks.  [He  drinks.] 

The  Doctor.  That’s  the  stuff,  that’s  the  stuff. 

Roberts.  You  have  everything  ready  to  leave? 

Ashley.  Ready !  I’ve  packed  and  repacked  these 
last  six  weeks.  When  I  felt  I  couldn’t  stand  the  waiting 
any  longer  I’d  unpack  everything.  Then — I’d  set  to 
woik  and  pack  it  again.  I’ve  spent  hours  and  hours  doing 
that,  and  this  morning  I  had  everything  carried  right  to 
the  water  s  edge  so  that  there  wouldn’t  be  a  moment’s 
delay. 

Roberts.  You  are  naturally  excited. 

Ashley.  No !  No  ! — I  was,  but  now  I  feel  peaceful, 
and — calm  like — like — 

The  Doctor.  Like  morphine  just  beginning  to  take 
effect. 

Roberts.  Or  the  peace  of  the  heart  after  prayer. 

Witzel  [In  the  doorway].  You  two  sound  like  a 
couple  of  commercial  travellers  advertising  your  wares 
[Entering].  How  are  you,  Roberts— 

Roberts.  Ah,  Witzel. 
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Witzel.  Haven’t  seen  you  in  a  month. 

Roberts.  It’s  a  long  bush  whack,  and  things  haven’t 
been  going  any  too  well  at  the  mission. 

The  Doctor.  The  natives? 

Roberts.  Yes. 

Witzel.  The  converts.  I’ll  bet. 

Roberts  [ Reluctantly ].  Well,  yes. 

Witzel.  They  don’t  civilize  easily,  do  they? 

Roberts.  Their  minds  work  so  differently.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if — 

[At  this  moment  the  ship’s  whistle  gives  three  sharp 
blasts.  ] 

Ashley  [Excitedly].  Ah! —  She’s  rounding  the  bend! 
Soon  she’ll  put  off  her  boat.  Come  on — let’s  meet  her, 
come  on — come  on!  [He  rushes  off.] 

The  Doctor.  Yes,  yes.  The  mail,  the  mail. 

[He  hurries  off  after  Ashley.] 

Roberts.  Let’s  wait  here.  I  don’t  want  to  face  that 
sun  again  for  a  while. 

Witzel.  Nor  I.  [He  shudders.]  I  think  I  m  about 
due  for  another  attack. 

Roberts.  Quinine  ? 

Witzel.  Eh! —  I  suppose  so —  [He  takes  a  small 

package  from  Roberts,  rolls  quinine  in  a  cigarette  paper, 
and  gulps  it  down  w\th  whiskey.]  Whats  wrong  at  the 
Mission? 

Roberts.  Rifles  and  ammunition  stolen  again.  I 
tracked  them  into  the  bush,  but  of  course  it  was  hopeless. 

Witzel.  Yes,  about  as  hopeless  as  your  futile  at- 
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tempts  to  civilize  the  swine.  Drop  the  prayers,  Mr. 
Parson,  and  use  the  whip.  It’s  more  effective. 

Roberts  [Doggedly].  They’ve  got  to  be  helped. 

Witzel.  Well,  you’re  helping  them  all  right.  Every 
time  they  sneak  one  of  your  rifles  you  help  them  to  take 
a  pot  shot  at  us  from  behind  a  bush.  You  act  as  a  sort 
of  unpaid  gun-runner  for  them. 

Roberts.  But  you  see  I  try  to  get  their  confidence  by 
placing  confidence  in  them. 

Witzel.  Well,  now  try  to  get  your  guns  back  by 
placing  the  fear  of  hell  in  them.  It  will  work  quicker. 
— ’Baccy? 

Roberts  [Takes  the  tobacco,  and  rises  uneasily .]  I — 
I  wish  you  wouldn’t  keep  telling  me  things,  which  despite 
all  my  principles —  I  am  beginning  to  believe.  Witzel, 
you’re  a  bad  influence  on  a  man  of  my  calling. 

[He  returns  the  tobacco  pouch.\ 

Witzel.  Thanks. 

Roberts.  Even  worse  than  the  solitude  of  the  mission. 

Witzel.  But  why  so  much  solitude?  A  woman 
might  help  break  the  monotony. 

Roberts.  Could  you  ask  any  woman  to  endure  this? 

Witzel.  No  white  woman. 

Roberts.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  I — 

Witzel.  Why  not?  You’re  no  different.  You’re  hu¬ 
man  like  the  rest  of  us.  Color’s  only  a  point  of  geography, 
and  morals  a  matter  of  longitude — and  lass-itude !  Black 
bread  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all.  AVe  all  come  to 
Mammy-palaver  sooner  or  later. 

Roberts.  Not  all ! 
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Witzel.  Pretty  damn  nearly.  But  it’s  more  under 
cover  since  you  fellows  came  out.  You  have  a  nasty 
habit  of  making  reports.  Then  your  societies  raise 
merry  hell  about  it  at  home.  Of  course  the  rubber 
company  doesn’t  really  give  a  damn  but  it  has  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  showing,  so  it  sends  out  a  half  apologetic 
order  prescribing  perpetual  celibacy,  which  it  knows 
damned  well  will  be  entirely  disregarded.  A  man  must 
have  something. 

Roberts.  Do  you  call  taking  one  of  these  savage 
women  something?  What  fellowship  of  mind — what 
companionship — is  there  in  such  a  union?  These  women 
have  practically  no  mentality  and  no  more  mental  re¬ 
action  than  automatons. 

Witzel.  Well,  beggars  can’t  be  choosers. 

Roberts.  It’s  the  curse  of  the  West  Coast.  It’s  the 
one  thing  the  missionaries  have  to  fight  hardest  against. 
Woman  is  race.  If  we  ever  convert  them  at  all  it  will  be 
through  their  women.  But  as  soon  as  we  teach  a  few 
of  them  to  cook  and  sew  and  speak  a  dozen  words  of 
English,  some  white  man  turns  this  knowledge  to  his 
own  advantage. 

Witzel.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  he? 

Roberts.  Because  the  end  is  always  at  the  beginning. 
I’ve  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  is  always  the  white  who 
becomes  the  more  degraded.  You  saw  it  for  yourself  in 
the  case  of  young  Fletcher  and  Tondeleyo. 

Witzel  [With  an  expressive  wave  of  his  hand].  Ton¬ 
deleyo!  Well! 

Roberts.  Fletcher  had  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
any  man  on  the  West  Coast.  And  where  is  he  now? 
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Witzel.  What’s  more  to  the  point  is — where  is  she 
now? 

Roberts.  Back  in  the  bush,  I  hope. 

Witzel.  Tondeleyo  is  the  only  really  good  looking 
nigger  I’ve  ever  seen.  Of  course  she  is  more  than  half 
white,  but  her  blood  and  her  instincts  are  all  nigger. 

Roberts.  The  only  concession  she  made  to  her  French 
father  are  her  features  and  her  brain.  She’s  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  natives  and  a  menace  to  the  whites.  Ton¬ 
deleyo  is  the  worst  kind  of — 

Witzel.  Eh? 

Roberts.  — harlot. 

Witzel.  I  grant  you  she  has  lived  with  more  than 
half  the  traders  on  this  stretch,  but  they  know  what  she 
is  and  they’re  damned  glad  to  get  her.  And  why  shouldn’t 
they  be?  She  speaks  English  like  a  streak,  she’s  clever  as 
hell  and  she  doesn’t  use  trade  scent.  Of  course  when 
she  cheats  no  man  ever  gets  his  own  back  because  there’s 
always  someone  else  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
her  on. 

Roberts.  Her  shrewdness  and  her  white  blood  make 
it  all  the  more  damnable.  She  knows.  What  the  others 
do  through  ignorance  she  does  from  sheer  wantonness. 

Witzel  [A  little  bored  with  the  discussion].  But 
she  is  damned  good  looking.  [Sounds  of  approaching 
voices  are  heard  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  river.] 
That  sounds  like  the  surf  boat  ashore. 

Ashley  [Outside].  Captain!  Captain,  I’m  going 
home ! 

Witzel.  There’s  Ashley  trying  to  kiss  the  captain. 

Roberts.  He’s  gone  all  to  pieces. 
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Witzel.  Pour  out  the  sacramental  wine,  padre. 
They’re  coming  up. 

Roberts  [ Pouring  drinks  at  table].  This  new  man 
should  brighten  things  up  a  bit  for  you. 

Witzel.  Think  so?  He’s  more  likely  to  bore  me  to 
death. 

Roberts.  Don’t  you  ever  try  to  make  the  best  of 
anything? 

Witzel.  There  is  no  best  out  here.  It’s  all  lousy. 

[The  Skipper  enters.  He  is  a  man  of  at  least  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height  and  corpulent  to  a  fault.  At 
all  times  there  is  a  good-natured  grin  on  his  round 
weather-beaten  face.  With  the  exception  of  an  old 
nautical  cap  his  clothes  are  more  suggestive  of  a 
better  class  tramp  than  a  ship’s  captain.  He  is  collar¬ 
less  and  shoeless.  His  chief  personal  adornments  are 
several  Kafir  wire  rings  which  stand  out  grotesquely 
on  his  huge  red  hands.  From  the  doorway  he  surveys 
Witzel  and  Roberts  with  a  broad  grin.] 

The  Skipper.  Hullo  there.  Glad  to  see  you,  Parson. 
[He  shakes  hands  with  Roberts.]  ’Ow  are  you,  Witzel? 

Witzel.  Have  a  drink? 

The  Skipper.  Never  been  known  to  refuse.  [He 
slaps  Witzel  playfully  on  the  back.  Witzel  almost 
loses  his  balance,  and  says  “Stop  that.”  The  Skipper 
takes  a  drink.]  Your  ’ealth,  gents. 

Roberts.  Good  trip,  Skipper? 

The  Skipper.  Couldn’t  be  better,  except  the  bloody 
river’s  so  dry  you  could  walk  most  of  it.  Still,  we  keep 
pretty  wet  inside. 
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Witzel.  Is  the  mail  coming  up? 

The  Skipper.  The  engineer  is  in  charge  of  it.  It’ll 
be  ’ere  in  a  minute,  and  the  passenger’s  fussin’  over  ’is 
faggage.  Poor  swine,  I  don’t  envy  ’im  ’is  stretch  out 
’ere. 

Roberts.  What  type  of  man  is  he,  Captain? 

The  Skipper.  Nice  sort  of  bloke.  Bit  too  clean — 
but  so  was  we  all  once. 

[Ted  Lewis,  the  engineer  enters.  ] 

Lewis.  Hullo  everybody.  Mail ! 

[He  is  followed  hy  several  natives  carrying  crates, 
bales ,  small  packages,  etc.  These  they  stack  in  one 
empty  corner.  Ashley  and  The  Doctor  enter. 
More  natives  appear  and  pile  luggage  and  freight  on 
the  stoop.  Ted  Lewis  is  a  very  bald  headed  little 
cockney  in  the  forties.  He  wears  an  oil  smeared 
sleeveless  singlet  and  a  pair  of  khaki  trousers,  cut 
off  at  the  knees.  His  bare  feet  are  encircled  by  a 
pair  of  once  white  canvas  shoes.  He  carries  in 
his  hand  a  canvas  mail  bag.  There  is  a  general 
conversation  for  a  moment.  Lewis  puts  the  mail 
bag  on  the  table  and  commences  to  pull  out  the  con¬ 
tents.  ] 

The  Skipper.  Who  the  ’ell  says  mail. 

Ashley.  Mail !  I  haven’t  had  a  letter  in  six  months. 

The  Doctor.  Mail!  Mail! 

Roberts.  Never  mind,  Ashley,  you’ll  be  writing  us 
soon. 

Lewis.  Here  you  are,  Ashley !  One  for  you ! 
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Ashley  [Disgusted  as  he  starts  to  tear  off  the  wrap¬ 
ping].  A  catalogue! 

Roberts.  Never  mind,  it  is  something  to  read. 

[The  others  gather  around  in  an  eager  semi-circle. 
The  Doctors’s  hands  twitch  nervously.  He  cannot 
control  his  expectancy.  Lewis  draws  a  dozen  letters 
from  the  bag  and  commences  to  read.] 

Lewis.  Mr.  Harry  Witzel,  Mr.  Harry  Witzel,  Wit- 
zel,  Witzel,  Witzel — Witzel — Witzel.  [Witzel  takes  the 
letters  in  silence ,  throws  himself  in  a  chair  and  commences 
to  devour  their  contents.  The  Doctor  moves  nearer  to 
Lewis.]  ’Ere!  ’ere!  Don’t  snatch !  Ashley !  [Ashley 
snatches  at  a  second  letter.]  Ashley,  Ashley,  Ashley! 
[Ashley  takes  the  letters,  and  commences  to  open  them. 
The  Doctor  looks  anxiously  at  the  small  remaining  pile.] 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roberts,  Roberts,  [He 
gets  to  the  last  two  letters.  The  Doctor  reads  them 
anxiously  with  him.] 

The  Doctor.  Roberts! — 

Lewis.  Roberts,  Roberts,  Roberts. 

Roberts  [Taking  them].  Thank  you. 

[He  also  commences  to  read.  The  Doctor  stands 
gazing  at  the  empty  bag  in  a  kind  of  stupefied  dis¬ 
appointment.  For  a  moment  nobody  speaks.] 

The  Doctor.  Are  you — are  you  quite  sure  you  didn’t 
leave  any  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag?  [Lewis  shakes  his 
head  and  shows  the  empty  bag.]  I — I’m  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed.  I — 

[He  does  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  blows  his  nose 
violently.  The  others  are  all  engrossed  in  their  mail. 
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The  Skipper,  who  has  been  up  at  the  sideboard 
drinking,  watches  the  old  man  pityingly  for  a  moment 
and  then  speaks  in  a  voice  surprisingly  soft.] 

The  Skipper.  So  they  forgot  you  again  this  trip,  eh, 
Doctor? 

Lewis.  Ay,  that’s  tough. 

The  Doctor  [With  attempted  nonchalance ].  It’s  of 
no  consequence.  No  doubt  my  next  mail  will  be  much 
larger.  But  I — I  did  want  the  Medical  Journal. 

Witzel  [Suddenly].  Well,  I’ll  be  damned!  After 
seven  years  the  Company  calmly  notifies  me  that  this  new 
man  will  act  as  my  superior,  which  means  that  I’m  to 
take  orders  from  some  damned  office  boy  they’ve  sent 
out.  [The  Doctor  is  interested  in  Wetzel's  letter  and 
leans  over  his  shoulder.  Witzel  looks  up  suddenly  and 
sees  him.  ]  What  the  hell ! 

The  Doctor.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

[No  one  pays  any  attention  to  these  remarks  and  they 
continue  to  read  on  in  silence.] 

Ashley.  My  family  is  going  to  pick  me  up  at 
Madeira —  Isn’t  that  great! 

The  Doctor  [Hungry  for  news].  Splendid — splendid. 

Roberts  [Reading  half  aloud].  They’ve  sent  twenty- 
three  missionaries  to  New  Guinea.  Imagine  that — twenty- 
three  ! 

The  Doctor  [Interested].  Twenty-three.  Twenty- 
three  !  [He  stands  watching  the  others  as  they  continue 
to  read.  He  waits  expectantly  for  news.  No  one  speaks. 
He  slowly  pours  himself  a  drink  and  with  a  shaking  hand 
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h°lds  his  glass  to  the  toast.  He  speaks  huskily .]  To  the 
next  mail ! 

[  The  ship  s  whistle  gives  two  sharp  blasts.  Ashley 
springs  to  his  feet.  They  all  look  up.] 

The  Skipper.  That’s  the  passenger  coming  ashore. 
[To  Lewis.]  Pilot  him  up,  Ted. 

Lewis.  Aye,  aye,  Skipper. 

The  Skipper.  And  tell  that  crew  if  them  yellow  bas¬ 
tards  ain’t  aboard  by  four  o’clock  I’ll  skin  their  bloody 
hides  off  a-them. 

Lewis  Aye,  aye,  sir.  [He  goes  out.] 

The  Skipper.  Here’s  your  consignment,  Witzel. 

The  Doctor.  We  shall  miss  you  when  you  go,  Cap¬ 
tain.  We  that  are  left  behind  always  do. 

[Lewis  and  Jim  Fish  return  with  luggage.] 

The  Skipper.  It’s  a  crime  to  shut  a  white  man  up  in 
a  station  like  this.  I  heard  down  the  line  that  Fletcher’s 
run  amuck.  What  was  the  rumpus? 

The  Doctor.  Tondeleyo. 

The  Skipper.  That  hell-fire  nigger  up  to  her  tricks 
again. 

[Allen  Langford  enters.  He  is  a  good-looking  young 
Englishman  about  twenty'-six,  slim  and  of  good 
height.  The  slight  tan  on  his  face  makes  him  some¬ 
what  pale  in  comparison  with  the  others.  But  the 
greatest  contrast  of  all  is  in  his  immaculate  white 
tropical  clothes.  His  manner  is  pleasing  and  alert, 
and  his  ready  smile  most  friendly.  The  others  all 
stare  at  him  for  a  moment  in  appraisal.] 
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Langford.  Good  afternoon,  everybody.  [ They  all 
rise  and  respond  eagerly :  “How  are  you?’’  ‘Good  after¬ 
noon,”  etc.]  Which  of  you  gentlemen  is  Mr.  Witzel? 

Witzel.  That’s  me. 

Langford.  Then  I’m  mighty  glad  to  know  you.  My 
name’s  Langford —  [He  shakes  Witzel's  hand  enthus¬ 
iastically.]  We’re  likely  to  see  a  lot  of  each  other  in  the 
next  four  years. 

Witzel.  Yes, — and  let  me  introduce  your  fellow 
prisoners.  This  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Roberts —  He’s  the 
missionary.  And  this  is  the  Doctor.  He’ll  fill  you  full 
of  quinine  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Langford.  I’m  very  happy  to  know  you,  Doctor. 

The  Doctor  [With  old  world  courtesy].  The  pleas¬ 
ure,  sir,  is  entirely  mine. 

Witzel  [Dryly].  You’ll  find  there’s  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  that,  Langford. 

Roberts.  This  is  Fred  Ashley,  the  man  you  are  re¬ 
lieving. 

Ashley.  Mr.  Langford,  it  won’t  be  many  weeks  be¬ 
fore  you  realize  just  what  a  relief  you  really  are. 

Langford.  That  doesn’t  sound  any  too  cheerful,  does 
it! 

The  Skipper.  Don’t  take  no  notice  of  them.  They’re 
all  sun-baked. 

The  Doctor  [With  obvious  intent].  Don’t  you  think 
we  might  all  have  a  little  drink  to  welcome  the  newcomer? 

The  Skipper.  That’s  a  great  idea. 

Lewis.  ’Ear,  ’ear! 

Witzel.  Go  ahead. 
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Doctor  pours  the  drinks,  and  gives  one  to 
Roberts  and  one  to  Ashley.] 

Langford.  Well,  this  is  lots  of  fun  being  out  here. 

Witzel.  It  depends  entirely  upon  one’s  sense  of 
humor. 

Langford.  You  know,  the  London  office  told  me  all 
sorts  of  depressing  yarns  about  this  place,  but  hang  it 
all,  I  rather  like  it.  It  isn’t  half  bad. 

Witzel.  No,  it’s  all'  bad. 

[Lewis  gives  drinks  to  Witzel  and  Langford.  The 
glasses  by  this  time  are  filled  and  each  man  takes 
one.  They  are  about  to  drink.] 

The  Doctor.  No,  no,  gentlemen.  On  this  auspicious 
occasion  I  claim  the  privilege  of  a  toast. 

Witzel.  You  would. 

The  Doctor  [Raising  his  glass  to  Langford].  Here’s 
to  the  man  who  has  just  come  out ! 

Langford.  Thanks. 

Roberts  [To  Ashley].  An’  here’s  to  the  man  who’s 
goin’  back. 

Ashley.  Thanks. 

Langford  [Raising  his  glass  to  Witzel].  And  here’s 
to  the  man  who  stays. 

Lewis.  Cheerio ! 

Witzel.  God  help  him.  [They  all  drink.] 

Ashley.  God,  it’s  hot  today. 

Witzel  [Shakes  his  fist  in  Ashley’s  face  and  shouts]. 
Good  God!  I’ve  been  waiting  for  over  an  hour  to  hear 
you  say  that. 
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[ They  all  start  forward,  but  Witzel  realizes  he  has 
gone  too  far  and  pulls  himself  together.  \ 

The  Skipper.  Well,  I  guess  you  gents  want  to  pal¬ 
aver.  Me  and  the  Engineer  is  goin’  to  throw  a  weather 
eye  over  the  Kru  boys,  or  them  swine  will  be  mammy- 
palaverin’. 

Witzel.  You’ll  be  back  for  tiffin.  Skipper? 

The  Skipper.  You  cart  bet  you  last  biscuit  on  that. 
Come  on,  Ted. 

Ashley.  I’m  going  to  stay  right  with  them.  I’m  not 
taking  any  chances. 

Roberts.  I’ll  go  down  with  you  and  collect  my  sup¬ 
plies.  I’ll  be  back  shortly,  Mr.  Langford,  and  I  want 
to  have  a  long  chat  with  you  about  the  old  country. 

Langford.  Fine.  And  I’d  like  a  long  chat  with  you 
about  the  new  one. 

The  Doctor.  Oh,  yes — the  old  country. 

Langford  [ Enthusiastically ].  I’ll  bet  you  get  great 
hunting  here. 

Witzel  [Dryly].  Yes.  But  most  of  the  time  you’ll 
be  hunting  for  your  boy  to  cook  tiffin,  and  hunting  for 
a  spot  cool  enough  to  breathe  in.  Sit  down. 

Langford.  Thanks. 

Witzel.  Then  you’ll  hunt  for  mosquitoes  that  breed 
in  your  sleeping  net,  and  hunt  through  reports  that  are 
never  read,  and  above  all  you’ll  hunt  for  something  to 
break  the  monotony — but  you’ll  never  make  a  kill. 

Langford  [With  enthusiasm].  Are  the  natives 
friendly? 

Witzel.  They’re  so  damned  affectionate  you  don’t 
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dare  turn  your  back  on  them  in  case  out  of  sheer  friend¬ 
liness  of  heart  they  hug  the  guts  out  of  you. 

The  Doctor.  In  my  day  everything  was  drawn  by 
horses,  even  the  tram  cars. 

Langford.  I’m  relying  on  you,  Witzel,  to  show  me 
the  ropes.  I  hate  to  be  such  a  damned  nuisance  but  I’m 
very  green. 

The  Doctor.  I  suppose  “Bass’  Ale”  is  as  popular 
as  ever? 

Witzel.  According  to  the  letter  that  came  on  this 
mail  I’m  supposed  to  take  orders  from  you.  That’s  their 
gratitude  to  a  man  who’s  stuck  it  for  seven  years. 

Langford.  I’m  sorry,  old  chap.  Of  course  that’s 
a  lot  of  rot.  Office  politics,  family  pull,  and  all  that. 
But  it  doesn’t  mean  a  damned  thing.  You  know  your 
job  and  I’m  here  to  learn  mine.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned 
you’re  the  boss  and  what  you  say  goes.  And  I  hope  we’re 
going  to  be  real  good  friends. 

Witzel.  That  suits  me. 

The  Doctor.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  Mr.  Langford, 
whether  the  old  Cheshire  Cheese  still  stands  in  Lower 
Fleet  Street? 

Langford.  Cheshire  Cheese? — -  I  can’t  say  that  I 
recall  it. 

The  Doctor.  Ah,  there  was  a  licensed1  victualler! 

Langford  So  these  are  our  quarters,  eh? 

[ He  looks  around  the  room.] 

Witzel.  They’re  yours.  I’ve  built  a  new  hangout 
across  the  compound.  Too  hard  on  the  nerves  for  both 
of  us  here  when  conversation  runs  dry.  And  you’ll  be 
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dragging  in  a  woman  after  a  month  or  two.  They  always 
do. 

Langford.  I  didn’t  know  there  were  any  women  out 
here. 

Witzel.  No  white  ones. 

Langford.  But  you  don’t  think  that — 

Witzel.  My  God,  don’t  tell  me  you’re  so  green  that 
you’ve  never  heard  of  mammy-palaver. 

[The  Doctor,  very  drowsy,  prepares  to  take  a  nap. 
He  covers  his  face  with  a  bandanna  and  lapses  into 
gentle  slumber.  ] 

Langford.  Why,  of  course,  I’ve  heard  of  it  as  one 
hears  of  plagues  and  other  unpleasant  things.  Damn  it 
all,  you’re  not  suggesting  that  I  might — 

Witzel.  I’m  not  suggesting  that  you  might.  I’m 
prophesying  you  will. 

The  Doctor  [ Half  asleep ].  And  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  those  days  was  an  institution. 

Langford.  I  don’t  know  quite  how  to  take  you.  I 
don’t  know  whether  you’re  ragging  me  or  whether  you 
are  being  decidedly  unpleasant. 

Witzel.  Oh,  nothing  personal.  We  all  come  out 
with  great  ideas  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  but  in  the 
end  we  do  just  the  same  as  the  other  fellow.  It’s  just  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  damp-rot  sets  in. 

Langford.  Damp-rot  ? 

Witzel.  Do  you  see  that  beam?  Looks  solid,  doesn’t 
it?  [He  goes  to  the  wall  and  taps  it  sharply.  The  wood¬ 
work  crumbles  and  rattles  to  the  floor  in  an  almost 
powdered  form.]  That’s  damp- rot. 
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Langford.  What  causes  it? 

Witzel.  Climate.  Moisture.  And  men  react  to  it 
in  almost  the  same  way.  [He  points  to  The  Doctor.] 
There’s  a  fair  example  of  it  over  there.  He  was  once 
a  pretty  big  surgeon.  Now  he's  less  than  a  horse  doctor. 
Damp- rot.  Very  damp.  It’s  got  me  in  another  form. 
And  it’s  going  to  get  you  as  sure  as  you  are  sure  it  won’t. 

[Langford  smiles  confidently.] 

Langford.  Let’s  talk  about  something  pleasant. 

Witzel.  And  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  will  start. 

Langford  [Lightly].  Well,  that’s  interesting. 

Witzel.  First  you’ll  stop  shaving  regularly. 

Langford.  I  doubt  it. 

Witzel.  I  know  it.  Then  you  won’t  bother  to  keep 
your  clothes  clean.  Have  you  noticed  ours? 

Langford.  Yes.  You  are  quite  disreputable. 

Witzel.  And  as  the  monotony  grows  your  temper 
gets  shorter.  You’ll  take  it  out  on  the  niggers  physically 
and  on  the  few  white  men  you’ll  meet  mentally.  You’ll 
stagnate  and  you’ll  deteriorate  and  in  the  end  you’ll 
mammy-palaver. 

Langford.  No!  That’s  where  you’re  wrong. 
When  I  came  out  here  I  knew  more  or  less  what  I  was 
coming  to.  I  knew  it  wasn’t  a  life  of  kid  gloves  and  soff 
cushions.  And  I  knew  the  conditions  I’d  have  to  fight — 
and  I  tell  you,  Witzel,  I’m  going  to  fight  them.  I’m  white 
and  I’m  going  to  stay  white.  I’m  going  to  keep  myself 
clean  if  I  have  to  take  the  last  drop  of  water  out  of  your 
damn  river.  Africa  is  going  to  be  my  home  for  a  few 
years  and  I’m  going  to  make  it  livable,  and  no  woman, 
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black  or  white,  could  ever  make  your  prophecy  come  true. 

[ The  two  men  look  steadily  at  each  other.  The 
Doctor  snores .] 

Witzel  [Looks  at  The  Doctor].  Exactly! 

[He  smiles.'] 

THE  CURTAIN  SLOWLY  FALLS 


SCENE  II. 


It  is  jive  hours  later ,  and,  Langford,  Ashley,  Witzel, 
The  Doctor,  Roberts,  The  Skipper  and  Lewis  are 
all  seated  about  the  table. 

The  meal  is  just  about  ended  and  a  native  servant  is  seen 
removing  dishes  from  the  unclothed  table.  Through 
the  windows  and  door  the  inky  blackness  of  a  dark 
tropical  night  has  replaced  the  sun-scorched  sand,  yet 
one  feels  that  the  heat  if  anything  has  increased.  The 
men  at  the  table  perpetually  mop  their  faces  while  their 
continual  drinking  is  almost  automatic.  There  is  a  big 
oil  lamp  in  the  middle  over  the  table.  It  throws  a  soft 
light  on  the  faces  of  the  men,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
room  in  shadow  and  the  corners  in  almost  total  dark¬ 
ness.  The  buzzing  of  the  insects  has  increased  and 
occasionally  the  wail  of  a  leopard  can  be  heard  from 
the  bush.  The  Skipper,,  who  is  seated  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  has  removed  his  dilapidated  coat  and  is 
adorned  only  in  a  singlet  and  trousers.  There  is  a  thick¬ 
ness  about  his  voice  which  implies  an  afternoon  of 
heavy  drinking. 

Lewis  is  laboring  painfully  with  an  antiquated  mouth 
organ.  He  is  attempting  to  accompany  The  Skipper’s 
rendering  of  “We  knocked  ’em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road.” 

Last  week  down  our  alley  comes  a  toff, 

Nice  old  geezer  with  a  nasty  cough, 

Sees  my  missus,  takes  his  topper  off. 

In  a  very  gentlemanly  way. 

'E  says:  “Mom,  I  ’ave  some  news  to  tell. 

Your  rich  uncle  Ned  of  Camberwell 
Pops  off  recent,  and  it  ain’t  no  sell 
A-leaving  you  his  little  donkey  Shag.” 
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The  Doctor  beats  time  with  a  fork.  By  the  absorbed 
expression  on  his  face  one  could  easily  imagine  that 
he  is  listening  to  grand  opera. 

Jim  Fish  carries  a  bottle  of  liquor  from  the  sideboard  to 
the  table  and  The  Skipper  pushes  Jim  Fish  away  at 
the  end  of  the  song. 

Witzel  appears  a  little  less  bored  than  usual  and  slightly 
flushed  with  drink.  Roberts  seems  a  little  out  of  his 
element,  and  Langford  entirely  out  of  his.  He,  with 
his  well-groomed  appearance,  looks  a  thing  apart. 
Ashley  is  completely  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
His  head  sags  forward  and  only  occasionally  (does  he 
look  up  and  help  The  Skipper  with  his  rendition  of 
the  song  which  ends  in  an  over-vocalized  flourish  and 
an  appreciative  hammering  on  the  table. 

“W’ot  cheer!”  all  the  neighbors  cried — 

“Who’re  yer  goin’  to  meet,  Bill? 

’Ave  yer  bought  the  Street,  Bill?” 

Laugh!  I  thought  I  should  have  died, 

And  we  knocked  ’em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road. 

At  the  end  of  the  song  they  all  applaud. 

The  Doctor.  Bravo!  Bravo!  That  old  song  takes 
me  back  to  the  yesterdays. 

Ashley  [ Almost  stupefied ].  Takes  who  back? — 
[  T o  Roberts ] .  T akes  who  back  ? 

Roberts  [Soothingly].  That’s  all  right,  Ashley,  old 
man. 

Ashley.  Uh— uh— uh !  That’s  it.  It  takes  me  back. 
Takes  me  back  home.  Home! 

[Ashley  starts  to  sing  “Home  Sweet  Home”  and 
the  others  gradually  join  in.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
verse  The  Skipper  interrupts.] 
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The  Skipper.  Hey!  To ’ell  with  that  stuff—  ’Ere, 
Ted,  give  us  a  bleeding  dance. 

The  Doctor  [ With  glass  raised ].  Yes,  yes — a 
minuet— or  a  Schottisch! 

[ All  applaud,  and  Lewis  executes  a  quite  skillful 
sailor  s  hornpipe.  The  dance  is  finished  but  he  is 
urged  on  to  further  effort  by  the  amusement-starved 
men  around  him.  Perspiration  stands  out  on  him 
in  beads  and  at  an  encore  he  removes  his  greasy 
coat.  Eventually  he  almost  collapses  into  a  chair. 
It  is  obznous  that  the  physical  effort  of  the  applause 
and  shouting  of  the  other  men  has  taken  its  toll  of 
their  vitality  and  almost  automatically  they  lapse 
into  silence — a  silence  which  is  the  more  intense  after 
the  previous  hilarity .] 

Ashley.  God— it’s  h-o-t  t-o-n-i-g-h-t — ! 

Witzel  [ Starting  up ].  Damn  you,  if  you  say  that 
again  I’ll  brain  you ! 

Ashley.  You  swine !  It’s  hot  to-night. 

[Ashley  tries  to  spring  at  Witzel  but  collapses  in 
the  arms  of  Roberts,  who  puts  him  back  in  his 
chair.  ] 

Langford  [ Breaking  in  on  the  silence ].  Do  you  fel¬ 
lows  drink  as  much  as  this — every  night? 

The  Doctor  [ Emphatically ].  Unfortunately — No!! 

Roberts.  Far  too  much  alcohol  is  consumed  by  the 
men  of  the  West  Coast.  Even  you.  Doctor,  must  admit 
that  to  be  true. 

The  Doctor.  Well,  it’s  more  healthful  to  be  sober — 
although  perhaps  not  quite  so — pleasant. 
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Roberts.  Langford,  I  advise  you  to  try  and  do  with¬ 
out  it. 

Langford.  I  don’t  think  that  will  be  difficult. 

Witzel.  You’ll  unthink  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  things, 
Langford,  before  you  get  down  to  earth.  We’re  all 
supermen  when  we  first  come  out. 

The  Skipper.  Supermen!  Tell  ’em  about  the  time 
you  was  a  super,  Ted.  In  the  pantomine  at  Manchester. 

Lewis.  Who’re  the  hell  you  kidding? 

The  Skipper.  Don’t  be  modest,  little  one.  Tell  ’em 
all  about  when  you  was  an  actor. 

The  Doctor.  An  actor? —  Really!!!  I  remember 
Sir  Henry  Irving —  Ah,  what  an  actor  he  was.  [He 
looks  rather  speculatively  at  Lewis,  who  in  turn  looks 
somewhat  hurt.}  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  night  he  made 
his  first  real  success  in  London.  They  were  playing  the 
Merchant  of  Venice — or  was  it  King  Lear? —  Or  was 
it  King  Lear?  [ This  question  he  addresses  to  the  stupe¬ 
fied,  sleeping  form  of  Ashley.]  Well,  anyway,  it  was 
of  the  two.  Or  maybe  it  was  The  Darling  of  the  Gods. 
No — that  was  later.  [To  the  disinterested  Skipper]. 
Much  later.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  eh — eh —  [He 
pauses  to  collect  his  thoughts.}  What  were  we  discuss¬ 
ing? 

Roberts.  You  were  speaking  of  Henry  Irving. 

The  Doctor.  That’s  true.  That’s  true.  Now  what 
were  we  saying  about  him?  Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course.  The 
night  he  made  his  big  success  in  er — in — er — 

Lewis.  Charley’s  Aunt?— 

Witzel.  Oh,  shut  up — - 

[The  Doctor  gives  him  a  contemptuous  glance .] 
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Lewis.  Charley’s  Aunt — 

The  Doctor  [ft’iw].  Well,  anyway,  it  was  a  big  suc¬ 
cess.  [A  little  on  the  defensive ].  I  should  know.  I 
happened  to  be  present.  I  was  a  student  at  the  time 
and  I  distinctly  remember  saying  to  one  of  my  colleagues : 
“Let’s  go  to  see  Henry  Irving  tonight  in — eh — in — eh — 

[He  dismisses  the  title  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.\ 

Lewis.  Charley’s  Aunt ! 

The  Doctor.  The  name  of  the  play  is  of  no  moment. 
And  he  said — 

[He  is  evidently  about  to  break  forth  into  a  further 
lengthy  discourse  when  the  ship’s  whistle  brings 
them  all  to  a  more  or  less  sense  of  alertness.  ] 

The  Skipper.  Answer  ’em,  Ted. 

Lewis  [Thickly].  Aye,  aye,  sir. 

[He  takes  a  lamp  from  the  table,  goes  out  on  the  porch, 
and  waves  the  lamp  three  or  four  times  up  and  down 
in  a  sort  of  home-made  Morse  code.] 

The  Skipper  [Shaking  hands].  Well,  gents,  I’ve  had 
a  hell  of  a  good  time  and  the  next  trip  we  put  in  the 
drinks  are  on  me. 

The  Doctor.  Charmed. 

The  Skipper  [To  Langford].  And  the  next  time  I 
see  you,  mate,  you’ll  be  an  old  stager.  Well,  so  long, — 
Parson.  Cheerio,  Witzel. 

Langford.  Just  a  moment,  Skipper.  I  want  you  to 
execute  a  little  commission  for  me.  I’m  going  to  try  and 
make  this  place  a  little  more  livable.  When  you  put  in  at 
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Calibar  on  the  down  trip  will  you  ship  this  list  of  things 
up  to  me.  [He  hands  The  Skipper  a  slip  of  paper.] 
The  Skipper.  Freight  rates  are  high.  Let’s  see  if 
you’ll  need  ’em  all.  [He  reads.] 

Four  reed  arm  chairs. 

One  couch. 

Two  reed  rugs. 

One  bale  of  Hindoo  silk,  white. 

One  portable  bathtub. 

Bath  tub,  eh?  What  the  ’ell’s  the  matter  with  the  river? 

Dozen  bars  shaving  soap. 

Two  standard  Winchesters. 

Do  you  figure  you  need  all  them  furbelows? 

Langford  [Quietly].  That’s  why  I  wrote  them  down, 
Skipper. 

The  Skipper.  But  what  are  you  goin’  to  do  with  all 
the  white  silk? 

Lewis.  Perhaps  ’e’s  goin’  to  make  'isself  a  dress. 

[They  all  laugh.  Even  Langford  himself  joins  in.] 

Langford.  If  you  must  know,  I  thought  I’d  put 
some  curtains  up. 

Witzel.  By  God! — white  silk  curtains! 

Langford  [A  little  confused].  Well,  I  couldn’t  think 
of  any  other  material.  I  think  that’s  what  we  have  at 
home. 

Lewis.  Blyme,  he  must  live  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
Langford.  Well,  get  anything  you  can,  Skipper.  But 
I  want  to  make  this  place  a  little  more  livable. 
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Roberts.  I  tried  to  use  pongee  at  the  Mission  but 
any  material  rots  and  I  think  you’ll  soon  eliminate  them. 

The  Doctor.  We — er — we — er — don’t  go  in  much 
for  decoration  out  here. 

Langford.  Just  the  same.  Skipper,  will  you  deliver 
those  things  to  me  ? 

[The  ship’s  whistle  again  gives  two  loud  blasts .] 

The  Skipper.  All  aboard. 

Lewis.  Aye,  aye,  Skipper. 

[ Instinctively  everybody  looks  at  Ashley.  Witzel 
laughs.  The  Doctor  taps  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder .] 

The  Doctor.  Wait  a  minute.  Wait  a  minute,  Skip¬ 
per — you’re  forgetting  your  passenger. 

The  Doctor.  Come  along.  Come  along.  You’re 
going  home — you’re  going  home.  [Ashley  shows  no 
response.  The  Doctor  shakes  him.  Ashley’s  head 
drops  over.]  I’ve  always  wondered  why  alcohol  never 
affects  me  like  that.  [To  The  Skipper].  I’m  afraid 
it  will  be  several  hours  before  he  regains  consciousness. 
Witzel.  It  would  be  a  great  joke  to  leave  him. 
Roberts.  We’ll  get  him  aboard  all  right. 

Witzel.  Come  along,  Padre,  we’ll  see  them  down  to 
the  boat. 

The  Skipper.  We’ll  dead  freight  him,  Ted. 

Roberts.  Good  night,  Langford.  I’m  staying  the 
night  at  Witzel’s  new  bungalow.  I’ll  come  and  see  you 
in  the  morning. 

Langford.  Thanks. 
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Roberts.  Are  you  coming  across  the  compound, 
Doctor  ? 

The  Doctor.  Later — later! 

[The  Skipper  has  picked  up  Ashley  as  if  he  were 
a  child  and  holds  him  in  his  arms  swaying  him  to  and 
fro.] 

The  Doctor.  I  wouldn’t  disrupt  the  equilibrium  of 
the  semi-circular  canal.  It  is  liable  to  cause  vertigo  and 
nausea. 

The  Skipper.  Eh? 

The  Doctor.  It  will  make  him  sick. 

Lewis.  Well,  why  didn’t  you  say  so. 

[The  Skipper,  carrying  Ashley  off,  hursts  forth  in¬ 
to  “And  we  knocked  ’em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,” 
the  song  becoming  more  faint  as  he  passes  out  into 
the  darkness.  The  Doctor  and  Langford,  left  alone, 
watch  for  a  moment  in  silence  the  retreating  figure 
of  The  Skipper.  Then  their  eyes  slowly  meet.  Now 
that  the  others  are  gone  The  Doctor  seems  quite 
dejected  and  almost  sober.] 

The  Doctor  [Huskily] .  That  was  the  most  pitiful 
thing  I  ever  saw.  He’s  going  home — and  he  doesn’t  know 
it. 

Langford.  I’m  sorry. 

The  Doctor.  Africa  even  cheated  him  out  of  that. 

Langford.  Don’t  you  think,  Doctor,  that  perhaps 
you’re  wasting  a  little  sympathy  on  him?  He  didn’t  have 
to  drink  himself  into  that  condition. 

The  Doctor.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  that’s 
true,  but  you  see  this  country  plays  many  grotesque 
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tricks.  It  usually  succeeds  in  robbing  a  man  of  his  re¬ 
sistance,  and  when  that  goes  almost  anything  is  under¬ 
standable. 

Langford.  Yes,  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean — but 
it  s  a  little  hard  to  realize  at  first. 

The  Doctor.  Unfortunately,  my  dear  Langford,  you 
will  realize  it  all  too  quickly. 

Langford.  I  wonder. 

[He  gazes  straight  ahead  of  him  into  space.  There  is 
anything  but  a  happy  expression  on  his  face.  The 
Doctor  watches  him  intently,  moves  a  little  nearer  to 
him ,  and  speaks  very  earnestly,  very  quietly .] 

The  Doctor.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Langford, 
but  I’m  almost  sure  I  can  tell  you  what  you’re  thinking. 

Langford.  Yes? 

The  Doctor  [ Placing  his  hand  lightly  on  Langford’s 
shoulder ].  It  was  the  first  touch  of  Africa’s  crudest 
weapon — homesickness. 

Langford.  Oh,  no,  I — 

The  Doctor.  Oh,  don’t  be  afraid  to  admit  it.  It 
starts  when  we  first  go  away  to  school  and  it’s  never 
really  finished  until  we’ve  learned  the  last  lesson. 

Langford.  You  know,  Doctor,  you  have  a  most  con¬ 
vincing  way  of  saying  things.  Just — who  are  you? 

The  Doctor  [ With  quiet  dignity ].  According  to 
Medical  Records  I  am  a  physician  and  surgeon.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  M.D.,  C.H.M.,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  [Apolo¬ 
getically].  But  of  course  that  sounds  rather  ridiculous 
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Langford.  I  mean,  Doctor,  why  did  you  come  out 
here?  And  what  constitutes  your  practice? 

The  Doctor.  Your  first  question  is  a  long  story — as 
to  my  practice,— it's,  well — not  just  what  I’d  choose — 
I  administer  to  the  few  white  men  on  this  stretch,  but  I 
am  what  is  known  out  here  as  a  spotter. 

Langford.  A  spotter? 

The  Doctor.  I  watch  the  natives  for  signs  of  lep¬ 
rosy.  Not  a  very  pleasant  occupation  for  an  M.D., 
C.H.M.,  F.R.C.S.  But,  of  course  it’s  only  temporary. 
One  day  I  shall  start — all  over  again. 

Langford.  Have  you  been  out  here  long,  Doctor? 

The  Doctor.  Well,  yes.  That  is — longer  than  I  care 
to  remember.  But  one  day  I’ll  go  back.  It’s  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time. 

[Langford  is  visibly  affected  by  the  old  derelict’s 
obviously  hopeless  optimism.] 

Langford.  I  like  your  spirit,  sir,  and  I  know  I  am 
always  going  to  look  forward  to  your  coming.  Witzel 
tells  me  your  quarters  are  only  a  few  miles  from  here.  I 
was  wondering— perhaps  if  I  do  get  a  little  blue  some¬ 
times  you  wouldn’t  mind  my  coming  over  and  having 
a  chat  with  you. 

The  Doctor.  My  services,  sir,  professional  and  other¬ 
wise,  are  always  at  your  command. 

Langford.  You  see,  Doctor,  I’ve  got  to  make  good 
out  here.  I’ve  never  done  one  thing  in  my  whole  life 
that’s  really  been  worth  a  damn.  When  I  suggested 
coming  out  here  the  family  laughed.  When  they  found 
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I  was  really  serious  they  pleaded.  All  of  which  made 
me  take  the  bit  in  my  teeth. 

The  Doctor.  Was  that  the  only  reason? 

Langford.  I  have  some  new  books  that  might  interest 
you.  Would  you  care  to  take  a  few  with  you? 

The  Doctor.  [ Visibly  brightening ].  It  will  be  a 
great  privilege.  My  personal  mail  was  a  little  light  this 
month. 

Langford.  Won’t  you  help  yourself,  please. 

[The  Doctor  pounces  upon  the  books  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  ] 

The  Doctor.  Why,  this  is  marvelous!  I  shall  have 
to  send  for  some  new  glasses.  [ Just  then  the  ship’s 
whistle  blows  again.  The  Doctor  looks  up  from  the 
books.]  There  she  goes!  There  she  goes! 

Langford.  It  will  be  another  three  months  before  we 
we  hear  from  her,  eh? 

The  Doctor.  No.  We  shall  hear  once  more  before 
then.  Always  before  she  turns  the  bend  the  Skipper 
sounds  his  “Au  revoir”  and  it  carries  many  miles  in  this 
atmosphere.  I  always  listen  for  it  and  it  always  comes. 
Well,  sir,  I  think  I’ll  be  bidding  you  good-night.  To  meet 
you  has  indeed  been  a  great  privilege. 

Langford.  Thanks. 

The  Doctor.  May  I? 

Langford.  Help  yourself. 

[The  Doctor  places  two  books  he  has  chosen  under 
his  arm  and  puts  on  the  pith  helmet.  Then  he  ex¬ 
amines  the  old  revolver  he  carries  in  a  back  pocket. 
He  smiles.] 
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The  Doctor  [ Holding  the  revolver  to  the  light]. 
You  know,  Mr.  Langford,  this  is  a  little  piece  of  jewelry 
that  I  never  wear  without  feeling — somewhat  ridiculous. 
But  medical  science  and  native  superstition  are  in  abso¬ 
lute  antipathy  and  one  never  knows — I  have  never  fired 
the  thing  in  my  life  and  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
it  no  longer  fires. 

Langford  [ Reaching  into  his  bag].  I  have  a  Colt  here 
if  you’d  care  to  take  it. 

The  Doctor.  God  bless  my  soul,  no.  The  beastly 
thing  might  go  off. 

Langford.  Oh,  Doctor,  do  you  think  Mr.  Witzel  will 
come  back  here  to-night? 

The  Doctor.  I  doubt  it.  He’s  somewhat  uncongenial. 
Well,  once  more,  sir,  goodnight. 

[He  favors  Langford  with  a  most  professional  bow 
and  walks  up  on  the  stoop.] 

Langford.  Goodnight  Doctor,  and  many  thanks. 

The  Doctor.  God  bless  my  soul.  What  am  I  think¬ 
ing  of?  I  don’t  believe  I  gave  you  any  quinine. 

Langford.  I  don’t  think  I  need  any. 

The  Doctor.  Nonsense,  nonsense!  We  all  need  it, 
every  morning  and  every  night. 

[He  fixes  a  dose  for  Langford  and  gloatingly  watches 
him  swallow  it.  Langford  smiles.  ] 

The  Doctor.  That’s  the  stuff.  That’s  the  stuff 

Langford.  Are  you  taking  some  too,  Doctor? 

The  Doctor.  Not  just  at  the  moment.  [He  starts 
to  go,  changes  his  mind,  and  returns.  ]  But  I  think  I  will 
have  just  a  wee  spot  of  Scotch. 
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[He  helps  himself  liberally,,  and  coughs  apologetically, 
then,  grasping  the  books  firmly  under  his  arm,  de¬ 
parts  with  dignity. 

After  he  has  gone,  Langford  goes  to  the  arch  and  looks 
after  him ,  comes  back,  picks  up  his  bag  from  the 
floor,  and  busies  himself  putting  books  on  the  side¬ 
board.  Suddenly  in  the  doorway  Tondeleyo  appears. 
Langford  reaches  for  more  books.  The  whistle 
blows  three  times,  and  he  turns  and  sees  the  figure 
of  the  native  girl  silhouette  itself  against  the  soft 
light  of  the  open  door.  She  is  a  girl  of  about  twenty. 
The  exquisite  lines  of  her  sensuous  young  figure  are 
displayed  by  the  manner  in  which  she  has  draped  her 
body  in  a  soft,  many-colored  cloth;  the  predominat¬ 
ing  color  contrasts  pleasingly  with  her  polished 
coffee-colored  skin.  Her  bare  feet  have  been  stained 
with  vermillion  and  on  one  ankle  a  beaten  copper 
anklet  is  worn.  Unlike  the  average  native  woman, 
her  arms  are  innocent  of  bangles,  but  the  most  arrest¬ 
ing  note  of  all  is  her  features,  which  are  small  and 
regular  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hindoo  girl,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lips,  which  are  over  full.  She 
stands  surveying  Langford  with  intense  interest. 
Then  her  eyes  move  slowly  from  his  head  to  his 
feet.  She  smiles,  displaying  a  row  of  small  white 
teeth.  She  continues  to  stare  at  him.  Her  eyes 
move  slowly  up  and  down,  weighing  him, — every 
detail.  She  leans  languidly  against  the  open  door 
and  speaks  slowly  and  in  perfect  though  stilted  Eng¬ 
lish,  when  Langford  in  astonishment  removes  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth.] 
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Tondeleyo.  I  am  Tondeleyo. 

[They  continue  to  stare  at  each  other.  Faintly  from 
the  distance  three  slow  blasts  from  the  ship’s  whistle 
penetrate  the  stillness  of  the  night.  ] 


THE  CURTAIN  SLOWLY  FALLS 


ACT  II 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

The  bungalow  about  six  months  later,  at  night. 

One  becomes  immediately  conscious  of  the  changed  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  dilapidated  reed  furniture  has  been 
replaced  by  comparatively  new  looking  things.  There 
are  new  blinds.  The  walls  of  the  room  have  been  re¬ 
lime-washed,  and  are  adorned  by  two  very  good  steel 
engravings.  Yet  as  one  looks  beyond  upon  the  end¬ 
less  sunbaked  space  one  feels  that  despite  all  the  im¬ 
provements,  the  depression  of  the  isolation  of  the 
tropics  still  remains. 

Langford  is  stretched  upon  the  wicker  couch,  fanning 
himself  listlessly.  His  clothes  are  still  comparatively 
clean ,  but  he  can  no  longer  be  described  as  well 
groomed.  His  face  is  heavily  tanned  and  in  need  of 
a  shave.  His  movements  are  languid  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  buoyancy  in  his  voice.  To  look  at  him  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  believe  that  at  least  five  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  arrival. 

A  native  servant  brings  him  from  the  sideboard  a  long 
drink  which  he  slowly  sips. 

Langford  [ Handing  glass  back  to  native ].  Put  some 

Scotch  in  it.  This  is  just  lukewarm  water.  [The  servant 

looks  at  him  stupidly,  and  grunts.]  Scotch.  Whiskey! 

Oh,  hell — I’ll  do  it  myself. 
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[He  gets  up  from  the  couch ,  crosses  to  the  sideboard, 
and  pours  a  drink.  As  he  does  so  the  native  com¬ 
mences  to  pick  up  magazines  which  are  strewn  about 
the  couch.] 

Langford.  Leave  those.  Leave  those.  [ The  native 
continues  to  pick  them  up.]  Leave  those  alone!  [ The 
native,  unable  to  comprehend  a  word,  just  stares  at  him. 
At  that  moment  The  Doctor  appears  in  the  doorway. 
He  and  Langford  exchange  no  greeting.]  For  God’s 
sake,  tell  this  nigger  to  clear  out.  He’s  getting  on  my 
nerves  so  I  want  to  scream. 

The  Doctor.  Espi — Shau — shau — 

Jim  Fish  [ Dropping  the  books  quickly].  Kem — 

[. He  goes  quickly  out.] 

Langford.  Thanks.  I’ve  been  trying  for  days  to  get 
him  to  fill  that  lamp  and’  he  won’t  do  it.  I  can’t  make 
em  understand  a  word  and  I  know  I’ll  never  learn  their 
beastly  tribal  languages.  [He  sits  down  on  the  settee.] 

The  Doctor  [Sinking  into  a  chair].  They  come 
easy  with  the  years. 

Langford.  Years!  My  God! — years.  It  seems  I’ve 
been  here  a  century  already. 

The  Doctor.  Well,  it’s  more  than  eight  months. 

Langford.  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right 
when  I  become  acclimatized. 

The  Doctor.  Some  of  us  never  acclimatize,  and  when 
theies  a  doubt  it  is  far  safer  to  go  home. 

Langford.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

The  Doctor.  Frankly? 

Langford.  Frankly. 
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The  Doctor.  It’s  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  of 
the  regard  I  hold  for  you — I  think  I  like  you  better 
than  any  man  I’ve  ever  met  out  here — for  that  reason 
perhaps  I  have  observed  you  a  little  closer  than  I  might 
otherwise  have  done,  and— er — er — 

[He  pauses  a  moment,  groping  for  the  right  words.  ] 

Langford.  Well? 

,  The  Doctor.  Well — it  won’t  do.  Yours  is  not  the 
temperament  that  will  hold  out. 

Langford.  Oh,  that’s  a  lot  of  rot.  Others  do  it,  why 
shouldn’t  I? 

The  Doctor.  For  one  reason,  you  have  hx>  much 
imagination,  and  you  are  not  constituted  for  solitude. 
You  need  the  sympathy  and  the  understanding  of  others, 
and  above  all  you  need  affection.  These  emotions  are 
as  essential  to  you  as  air. 

Langford.  Well,  I’m  going  to  do  without  them.  After 
all,  I  don’t  suppose  I’m  any  different  from  anyone  else. 
I  expect  you  were — kind  of  homesick  when  you  first 
came  out. 

The  Doctor.  If  the  truth  were  told,  perhaps  I’m 
a  little  homesick  now. 

Langford.  Well ! 

The  Doctor.  It  isn’t  that.  It’s  fundamental.  It’s 
something  over  which  even  will  power  has  no  control. 
It’s — individuality. 

Langford.  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Doctor?  I 
always  look  forward  to  seeing  you  because  you  are  usually 
so  cheerful,  but  tonight  you  are  more  like — Witzel. 

The  Doctor.  I’m  sorry,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that  you  should  arrange  to  have  yourself  relieved.  The 
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insomnia  that  you  have  gone  through  in  the  last  few 
months  has  left  you  open  to  any  fever  that  drifts  along. 
There  is  only  one  safe  course — go  home. 

Langford  [ Half  hysterically,  and  rising  impatiently]. 
I  won’t,  I  won’t,  I  won’t !  My  mind  is  made  up  and  I’m 
going  to  see  this  thing  through  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I  ever 
do. 

The  Doctor.  But  why? 

Langford.  Because  everybody  keeps  telling  me  I 
can’t  do  it.  Every  letter  entreats  me  to  come  back  as  if 
I  were  some  little  child  without  any  will  of  my  own. 
Then  Roberts  on  the  few  occasions  I  see  him  talks  of 
nothing  but  quitting  as  if  it  were  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  I  would.  And  worst  of  all — Witzel.  I  tell  you, 
Doctor,  I  loathe  Witzel  as  I  didn’t  think  it  possible  for 
one  human  being  to  loathe  another.  I  hate  everything 
about  him;  his  sneer,  his  contempt,  and  above  all  his 
prophecies.  Never  a  day  passes  that  he  doesn’t  say, 
“Well,  are  you  ready  to  run  home?”  And  he  says  it  in 
the  same  way  with  exactly  the  same  intonations.  Doc¬ 
tor,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  something  which  will  probably 
make  you  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  my  men¬ 
tality.  I  find  myself  waiting  for  Witzel  to  say  certain 
things  to  me  in  certain  ways,  and  I  always  seem  to  know 
what  he’s  going  to  say  next. 

The  Doctor  [ With  a  half  smile].  Yes? 

Langford.  Yes,  isn’t  that  funny.  And  it’s  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  on  my  nerves.  You  know  for  weeks  at  a 
time  he  s  the  only  white  man  I  see,  and  sometimes  in 
spite  of  myself  I  have  to  discuss  things  with  him,  and 
it  always  ends  up  in  an  argument  to  which  he  adds, 
and  that  proves  you  are  ready  to  go  home.” 
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The  Doctor  [Soothingly] .  Of  course,  he  is  a  little 
difficult. 

Langford.  I  think  he’s  a  swine.  But  I  have  one  re¬ 
venge.  I’ve  stayed  white,  and  he  hasn’t — and  I  know  that 
hurts  him.  And  another  of  his  perpetual  prophecies 
He  keeps  telling  me  that  I’ll  live  with  a  native  woman. 
[The  Doctor  nods  understanding ly.]  You  know,  it’s 
funny,  but  I  take  a  peculiar  delight  in  not  doing  anything 
he  says  I  will  do. 

The  Doctor.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  a  bitterness  to 
become  an  obsession. 

Langford.  I  know,  Doctor,  but  it’s  hell  to  be  with  a 
man  of  Witzel’s  type  continually.  He  sneers  at  everything 
that’s  decent.  He  laughs  because  I  try  to  make  this 
place  a  little  more  livable;  calls  it  Langford’s  folly  and 
the  futility  of  effort. 

The  Doctor  [Leaning  hack  contentedly ].  I  consider 
it  most  comfortable. 

Langford.  He  says  it  looks  like  a  brothel,  and  that 
the  damp-rot  will  get  it  anyway,  and  worst  of  all,  he’s 
right —  Oh,  I  can  see  everything  going  slowly  back  as 
it  was.  I  have  these  walls  lime-washed  every  few  weeks, 
but  I  can  hardly  keep  a  picture  on  them.  The  damp-rot 
gets  in  the  cords  and  down  they  come.  You  know,  this 
damp-rot  is  like  a  weed  which  you  keep  destroying  with¬ 
out  killing  the  root. 

The  Doctor.  Don’t  try,  sonny.  Compromise  with 
it  but  don’t  try  to  fight  it.  It’s  hopeless.  [As  if  by 
mutual  consent  conversation  stops  here  and  both  men 
lapse  into  silence.  After  a  few  moments  The  Doctor 
mops  his  head  with  a  bandanna  and  then  speaks  with 
obvious  intent.]  I  wonder  why  I’m  so  thirsty  tonight? — 
Eh?  Have  you  got  any  filtered  water? 
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Langford  [Smiling] .  I  beg  your  pardon.  How 
about  a  little  whiskey? 

The  Doctor.  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  pala¬ 
table.  [Langford  hands  him  a  glass.]  Your  health,  sir. 
[The  Doctor  drinks  and  sighs  contentedly.]  What  a 
pity  that  whiskey  hardens  the  arteries.  It  is — such  a 
delightful  beverage. 

Langford.  Another  ? 

The  Doctor.  No.  No.  Well,  perhaps  just  a  spot. 

[At  that  moment  Wetzel's  voice  is  heard  giving  orders 
to  a  native  outside.] 

Langford  [Quickly].  Help  yourself.  It’s  Witzel. 
I’m  going  to  shave.  That’s  one  of  his  damn  prophecies 
I’ll  never  let  come  true. 

[He  goes  into  the  inner  room.  The  Doctor  pours 
himself  a  most  generous  portion  of  whiskey  as 
Witzel  appears  in  the  doorway.] 

Witzel  [Sarcastically] .  Don’t  tell  me  the  Medical 
Board  is  again  saturating.  [The  Doctor  pays  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  question  but  continues  to  drink.  Witzel 
throws  his  helmet  into  a  chair.]  Where’s  his  Highness? 

The  Doctor.  Langford?  He  just  went  in  to  sh — 
[Corrects  himself  quickly.]  — to  get  some  quinine. 

Witzel.  At  your  suggestion,  I’ll  bet. 

The  Doctor.  He’s  not  in  very  good  shape. 

Witzel.  He’s  a  damn  fool.  Why  doesn’t  he  accept 
conditions  as  they  are,  instead  of  trying  to  reform  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody? 

The  Doctor.  A  matter  of  viewpoint,  my  dear  Witzel. 

Witzel.  A  matter  of  damned  arrogant  superiority. 
Why,  he’s  harder  to  live  with  than  Ashley  was. 
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The  Doctor.  Personally — I  like  him. 

Witzel.  You  like  everybody.  And  he  always  has 
plenty  of  liquor,  eh?  Oh,  I  suppose  he’s  all  right,  but  he 
will  pose  as  a  sort  of  second  Christ.  He  can’t  do  this 
and  he  won’t  do  that,  but  if  he’s  so  damn  good,  what 
was  Tondeleyo  doing  in  this  room  last  night? 

[The  Doctor  immediately  looks  interested . ] 

The  Doctor.  Tondeleyo!  Is  she  back? 

Witzel.  She’d  have  to  be  back  if  she  was  in  here  last 
night — wouldn’t  she? 

The  Doctor.  You  mean  she  was  here  with  Langford. 

Witzel.  I  didn’t  see  her  myself,  but  one  of  my  boys 
swears  that  he  saw  her  come  in  here  last  night.  As  soon 
as  I  heard  that  I  had  this  place  watched,  but  nobody  saw 
her  come  out,  she  must  have  left  right  away —  [  With  a 
smile ,  pointing  to  the  door.]  — unless  she’s  still  here. 

The  Doctor.  God  bless  my  soul.  You — you  must 
be  mistaken. 

Witzel.  Mistaken  nothing.  And  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  else.  Tondeleyo  was  in  this  bungalow  the  first 
night  Langford  came  out,  but  I  only  just  found  it  out. 
Well,  what  do  you  make  of  that? 

The  Doctor.  I  hope  it  isn’t  true. 

Witzel.  Why?  Is  he  any  better  than  the  rest  of  us? 
You  bet  he  isn’t,  but  he  keeps  things  under  cover. 

The  Doctor.  But  Tondeleyo  hasn’t  been  seen  for 
months,  and  we  always  know  when  she's  back. 

Witzel.  Well,  I  tell  you  it’s  true.  That  boy  of  mine 
wouldn’t  dare  lie  to  me.  He’d  know  what  was  coming 
to  him  if  he  did. 

The  Doctor.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that,  Witzel. 
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Langford!  is  so  emphatic  in  his  views  of  the  color  line. 
That  boy  will  change  many  of  his  ideas  if  he  stays  out 
here  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  but  I  hardly  believe  that 
native  women  will  ever  interest  him  in  that  way. 

Witzel.  Tondeleyo  would  interest  anybody.  I  only 
wish  to  God  she’d  move  over  to  my  place. 

The  Doctor.  And  be  treated  the  same  way  that 
Fletcher  was? 

Witzel.  That  suits  me.  I’d  tire  a  damn  sight  quicker 
than  she  would. 

The  Doctor.  If  Tondeleyo  is  really  back,  Langford 
must  be  warned.  I  shall  have  to  talk  to  him.  But  I  don’t 
for  a  moment  believe  she  is  here. 

Witzel.  Have  it  your  own  way.  Have  it  your  own 
way. 

The  Doctor.  Witzel,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor. 

Witzel.  Yes? 

The  Doctor.  It’s  regarding  Langford. 

Witzel.  Oh,  oh! 

The  Doctor.  Of  course  I  realize  how  you  feel,  but 
that’s  really  not  Langford’s  fault,  or  yours.  It’s  environ¬ 
ment.  Will  you  make  an  effort  to  be  as  amiable  with 
Langford  as  you  can?  You  see,  he’s  going  through  a 
very  critical  period,  and  a  little  good-fellowship  would 
mean  so  much  to  him. 

Witzel.  Yes,  I  think  he’s  about  ready  to  quit  and  go 
home,  and  write  a  book. 

The  Doctor.  I  doubt  it.  That’s  what  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  about.  I  am  afraid  of  Langford’s  mental  con¬ 
dition.  I’ve  watched  him  very  closely,  and  I’m  going 
to  tell  you  in  confidence  and  quite  frankly  that  at  present 
he  is  quite  susceptible  to  loss  of  mental  balance. 
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Witzel.  That’s  cheerful.  To  have  a  possible  lunatic 
living  at  your  elbow,  is  a  great  comfort. 

The  Doctor.  Don’t  misunderstand  me.  Langford  at 
the  moment  is  comparatively  normal,  but  certain  things 
are  becoming  obsessions  with  him.  It  is  these  obsessions 
that  are  the  danger.  Of  course  when  he  becomes  really 
acclimatized — 

Witzel.  Don’t  use  that  word  acclimatized.  I  -can’t 
stand  it.  Every  day  for  weeks  I  have  to  listen  to 
Langford  philosophizing  about  being  all  right  when  he’s 
acclimatized.  I  hate  the  word.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  it 
again.  [The  Doctor  looks  at  him  questioningly .]  And 
for  God’s  sake  don’t  tell  me  to  take  quinine,  I  know  that’s 
what  you  are  going  to  say. 

The  Dctor.  But — 

Witzel.  And  don’t  tell  me  you’ve  lived  in  the  tropics 
twenty  years,  I  know  that  too. 

The  Doctor  [ Soothingly ].  Now,  now,  you — 

Witzel  [Frantically] .  I’m  about  due  for  an  attack, 
that’s  what  you  were  going  to  say,  wasn’t  it  ?  My  God ! 
Can’t  anybody  ever  say  anything  that  doesn’t  sound  like 
a  nursery  rhyme  ? — 

[Langford  returns,  his  cut  face  showing  the  result 
of  a  hasty  shave.] 

Langford.  Do  you  have  to  shout?  Are  we  all  deaf? 

Witzel.  No,  not  deaf,  but  by  God,  you’re  all  dumb. 

Langford.  You  don’t  have  to  come  here,  you  know. 

Witzel.  No.  Not  if  I  want  to  do  every  damn  thing 
myself  I  don’t.  But  this  is  not  a  seaside  resort.  We’re 
out  here  to  work.  When  you  first  came  here,  we  agreed 
that  what  I  said  went.  Since  then,  you’ve  let  me  do 
everything  while  you  sit  down  and  wait  to  be  acclimatized. 
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Langford.  Oh,  go  to  hell — 

The  Doctor.  Now,  gentlemen,  please. 

Witzel  [ Continuing  to  address  Langford].  And 
perhaps  you  wouldn’t  mind  deciphering  these  reports  of 
yours.  [ He  throws  a  bundle  of  papers  at  Langford’s 
feet.]  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  might  as  well  be 
in  Chinese. 

Langford.  If  you’d  spend  more  time  showing  me 
what  I  should  do,  and  less  time  prohesying  things  I  won’t 
do,  we  might  accomplish  something. 

Witzel.  You  go  to  hell.  [Langford  springs  at  him.] 

The  Doctor  [ Stopping  him].  Now,  now,  please. 
We’re  just  wasting  words.  In  hundreds  of  square  miles 
there  are  just  four  white  men,  and  if  we  four  men  can’t 
just  see  eye  to  eye, — don’t  you  think  we  owe  it  to  our¬ 
selves  to  make  little  allowances  for  one  another  and  re¬ 
main  a  unit?  Eh?  Come?  Eh? 

[Langford  and  Witzel  both  ponder  The  Doctor’s 
words  for  a  moment,,  then  look  at  each  other  a  little 
sheepishly.] 

Witzel  [7 o  The  Doctor].  I  suppose  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  that. 

The  Doctor.  Now,  Langford — 

Langford.  You’re  right,  Doctor.  I’m  sorry,  Witzel, 
if  I  was  unpleasant. 

Witzel.  That’s  all  right — 

Langford.  But  I’m  feeling  kind  of  rotten  today. 

Witzel.  I  know!  I  know! 

Langford.  But  I’ll  be  all  right  when  I’m  acclimatized. 

Witzel  [Frantically] .  My  God,  there  you  go  again 
with  your  damned  “acclimatized.”  Isn’t  there  any  other 
word  in  the  English  language  but  “acclimatize,”  “accli- 
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matize,”  “acclimatize”? 

Langford  [ With  equal  heat].  Yes,  there’s  “mammy- 
palaver,”  and  “go  home.” 

Witzel.  That’s  where  you  should  go — home.  And 
as  for  mammy-palaver  I  don’t  think  I  was  so  far  wrong, 
or  what  the  hell  was  that  nigger  wench  doing  here  last 
night  ? 

Langford  [White  with  anger].  You  mind  your  own 
blasted  business. 

Witzel  [Sneeringly].  You  were  so  high  and  mighty, 
weren’t  you  ?  You’re  so  different,  aren’t  you? — so  damned 
different  that  you  think  you  can  live  with  a  nigger  and 
get  away  with  it. 

Langford.  I’ll  give  you  just  one  minute  to  get 
through  that  door. 

[He  walks  to  Witzel  with  his  hands  clenched  and  his 
eyes  blazing.  Witzel  stands  his  ground  and  meets 
him  with  unflinching  eye.] 

Witzel.  Yes? 

Langford.  Yes. 

Witzel.  Then  you’ll  go  right  through  it  with  me. 

Langford.  God,  how  I  despise  you! 

Witzel  [Dryly].  Which  is  the  greatest  compliment 
you  could  pay  me. 

The  Doctor  [Getting  between  them].  Why,  I— - 
I’m  ashamed  of  both  of  you.  You  are  behaving  like  two 
little  bullies  in  a  school  play-ground. 

Witzel.  What  do  you  object  to,  my  grammar  or  my 
sentiment  ? 

Langford.  To  your  presence.  Get  out! 

[He  makes  a  movement  toward  Witzel,  but  is  re¬ 
strained  by  The  Doctor.] 
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Witzel.  Oh,  all  right.  Don’t  exert  yourself.  I’m 
going.  [He  moves  toward  the  door,  picking  up  his  hel¬ 
met.']  Your  company  is  not  so  blasted  edifying  that  I 
can’t  do  without  it. 

Langford  [Trying  to  free  himself  from  The  Doc¬ 
tor.  ]  Get  out ! 

Witzel.  Don’t  hold  him,  Doctor.  You’ll  get  your¬ 
self  all  hot. 

[Langford  struggles  frantically  to  get  at  him.  The 
Doctor  hangs  on  desperately .  ] 

The  Doctor.  Now  please,  please.  As  a  favor  to  me. 

Witzel.  And  when  you’ve  finished  your  wrestling, 
Langford,  you  might  straighten  out  those  reports.  If 
you  can’t  do  it,  get  Tondeleyo  to  help  you.  [With 
obvious  meaning].  She  has  a  damned  sight  more  intelli¬ 
gence  than  a  lot  of  people  I  know — then  again,  she’s  had 
a  lot  of  experience. 

[Langford  is  livid  with  temper  by  this  time  and  The 
Doctor  has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  him  from  follow¬ 
ing  Witzel  outside.] 

Langford.  You  damn  swine.  That  rotten-minded 
beast —  One  day,  I’ll  kill  him.  I  swear  I  will. 

The  Doctor.  But,  my  boy,  please,  please. 

Langford.  Keep  away  from  me!  Damn  you,  get  out. 
Get  out ! 

The  Doctor.  If  there  is  no  other  way  I  can  appeal 
to  you — may  I  remind  you  that  I  am  your  guest — 

Langford.  Yes.  All  right,  I’m  sorry,  I  apologize. 
God !  what  more  can  I  say? 

The  Doctor.  Now  we  have  to  face  facts — is  it  true 
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what  Witzel  said  about  a  native  woman  being  here  with 
you  last  night?  Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  answer. 

Langford.  Yes,  it  is  true. 

The  Doctor.  Was  it  Tondeleyo? 

Langford.  It  was  Tondeleyo,  yes. 

The  Doctor.  You  know  of  course  just  who,  and 
what  she  is? 

Langford.  I’ve  heard  stories.  Yes.  Yes. 

The  Doctor.  Most  of  them  undoubtedly  were  true. 

Langfod.  All  of  which  is  beside  the  point. 

The  Doctor.  Which  means  you  don’t  care? 

Langford.  Why  should  I?  She  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  me,  except  that  she’s  the  nearest  thing  to  a  civil¬ 
ized  woman  I’ve  seen  in  eight  impossible  months. 

The  Doctor.  Would  you  care  to  tell  me  just  why  she 
came  and  what  she  wants?  You  know  she’s  a  notorious 
harlot,  and  it  would  grieve  me  considerably  if  you  formed 
any  unpleasant  entanglement. 

Langford.  I  believe — she  first  came  out  of  curiosity, 
—  the  night  I  arrived.  I  was  unpacking  my  things  when 
I  suddenly  saw  her  framed  in  the  doorway.  Of  course 
it  was  kind  of  a  shock — I  didn’t  know  just  how  to  treat 
her — after  all,  she’s  so  darned  civilized  and  intelligent; 
anyway,  she’s  a  woman  so  I — I — 

The  Doctor.  Yes? 

Langford.  Well,  what  could  I  do  but  ask  her  to 
come  in  and  sit  down. 

The  Doctor.  And  then  what  happened? 

Langford.  Well,  the  whole  situation  is  so  strange 
that  it’s  rather  hard  to  describe  it. 

The  Doctor.  Perhaps  I  can  supply  the  details.  She 
— offered  to  become  your  mistress. 

Langford.  Exactly.  She  sat  where  you’re  sitting 
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now  and  in  the  most  calm  and  cold-blooded  manner  an¬ 
nounced  her  intention  of  staying  the  night. 

The  Doctor.  And  how  did  you  react  to  that  sug¬ 
gestion  ? 

Langford.  Why — of  course  I  tried  to  explain  to  her 
how  absolutely  impossible  it  was,  and — and — er — 

[He  does  not  complete  the  sentence ,  and  there  is  a 
moment’s  pause.] 

The  Doctor.  And  she  naturally  tried  to  er — to  er — 
compromise  ? 

Langford  [A  little  self-consciously ].  Compromise 
is  hardly  the  word,  Doctor.  She  had  a  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  she  was  going  to  install  herself  right  here.  I  think 
it  was  the  most  embarrassing  situation  I  have  ever 
experienced.  Of  course  I’d  be  better  able  to  handle  it 
now  that  I  am  becoming  acclimatized.  [As  he  utters  the 
word,  Langford  starts  up  quickly  as  though  Witzel 
might  be  near,  then  sits  down  again.  The  Doctor  smiles 
faintly.]  Some  of  the  things  she  did  were  positively 
amazing — such  as  trying  to  remove  her  clothes — 

The  Doctor.  She  is  a.  little  primitive — 

Langford.  Eventually  I  managed  to  get  her  outside 
and  drop  the  screen.  You  know  she  has  all  the  feminine 
instincts;  of  course  crudely  barbaric,  but  feminine. 

The  Doctor.  Hell  hath  no  fury — 

Langford.  Fury?  She  was  a  typhoon.  She  informed 
me  that  all  white  men  want  her,  and  that  she  did  the 
picking. 

The  Doctor.  Unfortunately  that’s  almost  true. 

Langford.  I  never  saw  her  again  until  last  night. 
She  said  she  had  been  waiting  for  me  to  come  and  find 
her. 
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The  Doctor.  She  knows  men. 

Langford.  I  don’t  know  where  she  has  been  these 
last  few  months,  but  she’s  improved  tremendously.  [The 
Doctor  gives  him  a  quick  searching  glance.]  Even  her 
skin  seems  to  have  become  lighter, 

[The  Doctor  rises  and  in  a  disturbed  manner  paces 
up  and  down.  He  is  evidently  thinking  deeply,  and 
his  look  of  intense  inquiry  at  Langford  indicates  his 
mental  struggle.] 

The  Doctor.  And  you — sent  her  away  again  last 
night  ? 

Langford.  Why,  of  course.  I  say,  look  here,  what 
the  devil  are  you  driving  at? 

The  Doctor.  Nothing.  Nothing  tangible. 

Langford.  Damn  it  all,  I’m  responsible  to  no  one 
but  myself.  And  if  Tondeleyo  interests  me  sufficiently 
to  break  the  monotony  for  an  hour,  why  the  hell  shouldn  t 
I  see  her.  If  I  talked  occasionally  to  one  of  our  own 
women,  you  wouldn’t  presume  that  we  had  been  intimate. 

The  Doctor.  No,  no,  of  course.  I  beg  your  pardon, 

I}  er _  [Suddenly].  Do  you  anticipate  seeing  her  again, 

soon? 

Langford  [On  the  defensive].  Have  you  any  ob¬ 
jections? 

The  Doctor.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all. 

Langford  [Sarcastically].  Thanks. 

[Jim  Fish  comes  on  to  the  stoop.] 

Jim  Fish.  Chief  Utoto — 

The  Doctor.  Ututo. 

Jim  Fish.  Ututo.  Efik  dara  gurantada  Wa  Naghatal 
— belly  sickness,  you  send  Dibia  Ju  Ju. 

The  Doctor.  Kem.  [Jim  Fish  goes  out.]  Witzel  s 
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Kru  boy  must  be  pretty  sick.  I’d  better  go  over  right 
away. 

Langford  [Rising] .  Oh,  Doctor,  I’m  sorry  I  was 
irritable  just  now.  You’ll  come  back,  won’t  you? 

The  Doctor  [ Putting  on  his  helmet'].  Yes,  indeed. 

[He  walks  toward  the  door  as  Tondeleyo  appears  in 
the  doorway.  She  favors  The  Doctor  with  a  benign 
smile.  ] 

Tondeleyo.  How  do  you  do,  Doctor. 

[The  Doctor  bows  stiffly.] 

The  Doctor.  I  heard  you  were  back. 

Tondeleyo.  Maybe  I  stay  back.  [She  throws  a  medi¬ 
tative  glance  at  Langford.  ]  Calibar  bad  place. 

The  Doctor.  They  make  you  wear  too  many  clothes 
in  Calibar,  eh? 

Tondeleyo  [Smiling],  No.  I  wear  much  clothes 
always.  [She  indicates  her  scanty  attire.]  Tondeleyo 
never  stop  at  dressing  station. 

The  Doctor  [With  a  significant  glance  at  Langford]. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  Tondeleyo  never  stops  at  anything. 

[He  goes  out.  Tondeleyo  smiles  and  approaches 
Langford  with  a  slow  rhythmical  swing.] 

Tondeleyo.  Him  pretty  bad  man.  Drink  much  all 
time.  Awyla  not  drink  much,  eh? 

Langford.  Why  did  you  call  me  Awyla? 

Tondeleyo.  Awyla  is  Ibio  for  “my  man.” 

Langford.  I  told  you  last  night  that  I  didn’t  want  you 
to  come  here  to-day. 

Tondeleyo  [Puting  her  arms  around  him].  I  think 
you  change  your  mind. 

Langford  [Throwing  her  off].  Well,  I  haven’t. 
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Tondeleyo.  Tondeleyo  make  you  tiffin,  then  you  feel 
changeable. 

Langford.  No.  Really  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  stay 
here.  Please,  I  can’t  stand  that — 

Tondeleyo.  One  time  I  stay  long  with  English  soldier 
man,  he’s  bad  temper  like  you.  [ She  tries  to  caress 
Langford’s  knee.  ]  But  when  I  make  him  tiffin  him  al¬ 
ways  nice. 

Langford.  But — 

Tondeleyo.  Some  days  I  make  him  tiffin  twenty, 
thirty  times. 

Langford  [Smiling  in  spite  of  himself],  God!  He 
must  have  been  some  tea  drinker. 

Tondeleyo.  He  no  drink  all.  Some  he  throw  at  me. 
Some  I  throw  back  at  him.  He  give  me  this.  [ She 
indicates  the  bangle  on  her  ankle.]  Little  time  before 
he  leave  on  big  ship.  [Seriously],  Him  much  nice. 
Tondeleyo  sorry  he  go. 

Langford.  Well,  I’m  going  to  be  very  busy  this 
evening — 

Tondeleyo.  But  you  much  nicer  than  him. 

Langford.  And  I  don’t  want  Witzel  boss  to  see  you 
here. 

Tondeleyo.  Witzel,  him  like  me  much.  If  you  not  let 
me  stay  here,  him  much  persuade  me.  But  Tondeleyo  go 
only  where  she  wants. 

Langford.  You’re  the  most  persistent  little  devil  I’ve 
ever  known.  Now  I’ve  tried  to  be  quite  nice  to  you  and 
explain  just  how  things  stand  with  me.  If  you  want  to 
come  here  sometimes  I’ll  be  glad  to  see  you.  And  maybe 
when  the  boat  puts  in  next  trip  I’ll  buy  you  some  silks. 
You’re  darned  amusing  and  I  like  you.  But  you’re  not 
going  to  live  here  with  me.  That’s  finalj  And  I  don  t 
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want  you  to  hang  around  this  bungalow.  It  gives  the 
others  a  wrong  impression  and — er — and — er — 

[ The  lamp  flickers,  and  goes  out.] 

d  ondeleyo.  What  color  silks  you  get  me  ? 

Langford.  I’ll  get  you—  There  goes  that  damn  lamp 
again,  I  knew  it  would.  Now,  look  here —  The  Doctor 
will  be  back  here  shortly  and  I’d  rather  he  didn’t  see 
you.  Savvy  ? 

Tondeleyo.  Savvy.  Tondeleyo  wait  in  there. 
[ Points  to  inner  door.]  While  Awyla  and  Doctor  pal¬ 
aver.  Then  maybe  later  she  make  you  tiffin  and  you  feel 
better. 

Langford  [ Almost  desperately],  I  don’t  want  to  feel 
better.  But  I  do  want  you  to  understand  that — 

Tondeleyo  {Naively],  You  do  want  me  to  stay  here? 

[She  tries  to  embrace  him  again.] 

Langford.  No. 

Tondeleyo.  Why? 

Langford.  Because — 

Tondeleyo.  Awyla — 

Langford.  — Oh,  what  the  hell’s  the  use. 

[He  throws  her  off  and  sits  down  on  the  settee. 
Tondeleyo  surveys  him  and  starts  to  caress  him 
again,  but  stops,  pulls  down  the  blind,  touches 
Langford  s  arm,  picks  up  a  splinter  and  sits  down 
in  the  arm-chair.  She  sticks  the  splinter  in  her  foot 
and  squeals.] 

Langford.  What  is  it? 

Tondeleyo.  Splinter.  [She  shows  the  foot  to  Lang¬ 
ford,  who  removes  the  splinter.  As  he  kneels  to  do  so 
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she  throws  both  arms  around  him  while  the  rest  of  her 
body  snuggles  up  to  him.]  Awyla  awful  nice. 

Langford  [ Attempting ,  though  not  strenuously,  to  re¬ 
lease  himself].  Is  the  foot  all  right  now? 

Tondeleyo  [Caressing  him  tightly].  Everything  all 
right  now. 

Langford.  Please  don’t. 

Tondeleyo  [Still  holding  him].  Why? 

Langford  [At  a  loss  for  words].  It’s  so  hot. 
Tondeleyo.  Awyla  take  off  thick  clothes.  Tondeleyo 
fan  him. 

[She  removes  his  coat,  to  which  he  makes  little  oppo¬ 
sition.  She  folds  his  coat  and  places  it  on  a  chair.] 

Langford.  Really,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  stay  here. 
[He  watches  her  meditatively.  He  reclines  on  the  couch. 
She  then  takes  a  palm  fan,  and  sitting  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet,  commences  to  fan  him  gently.  Suddenly  Langford 
clutches  at  her  fanning  wrist,  and  looks  at  her  intently.] 
You  know,  you’re  awfully  pretty. 

Tondeleyo.  I  know. 

Langford  [Smiles] .  Who  taught  you  to  speak 
English  ? 

Tondeleyo.  The  sisters  in  Lagos.  One  time  I  live 
with  German  Commissioner  in  Loame.  Pretty  soon  I 
learn  German.  But  him  I  no  like.  Pretty  soon  I  leave. 
Tondeleyo  stay  only  if  she  like  man. 

Langford.  But  vour  father  was  French,  wasnt  he? 
Tondeleyo.  Yes.  But  he  always  English  palaver. 
Langford.  Where  is  he  now? 

[Tondeleyo  makes  a  casual  wave  of  the  hand  down¬ 
wards.  ] 
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Tondeleyo.  Maybe  I  get  much  blue  silk?  Eh? — 
Langford  [ Still  studying  her].  Maybe.  Who  was 
your  mother? 

Tondeleyo.  Accra  woman.  Much  black.  [She  spits 
contemptuously .]  Tondeleyo  most  white.  [She  puts  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  ] 

Langford  [Intently] .  Tondeleyo — most  interesting. 
[With  an  involuntary  quick  movement  he  takes  her  in  his 
arms,  bends  over,  and  kisses  her  full  on  the  mouth,  then 
quickly  disentangles  himself  and  rises.]  God!  I  wish 
I  hadn’t  done  that.  [Agitatedly].  Get  out.  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  Get  out !  You  bring  out  everything  that’s 
rotten  in  me.  Get  it  into  your  head  I  don’t  want  you 
here  and  I  won  t  have  you  here.  You’re  like  all  women. 
You  le  just  a  box  of  tricks,  and  by  God!  I’m  in  no  mood 
to  resist  you.  [Tondeleyo  surveys  him  undisturbed.] 
Do  you  hear  me.  Get  out ! 

Tondeleyo.  Fletcher,  him  kiss  like  you. 

Langford.  Get  out!  Get  out! 

Tondeleyo.  Awyla,  you  kiss  me  once  more  and  I  go 
quick. 

[She  poises  her  mouth  invitingly  for  the  caress.] 

Langford.  I  don’t  want  to  kiss  you.  Don’t  you 
understand — I — I — 

Tondeleyo.  Kiss  me! 

[He  stops  speaking  and  gazes  into  her  eyes.  Their 
faces  are  close  together.  Suddenly  his  expression 
changes,  and  with  a  quick  movement  his  arms  are 
about  her  and  she  is  held  in  a  vice-like  embrace. 
Slowly  their  lips  meet.] 
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SCENE  II. 


Four  months  later.  The  scene  is  comparatively  the  same 
as  before,  but  one  becomes  conscious  of  a  certain 
deterioration.  The  walls  are  more  grimy;  the  wicker 
furniture  more  broken  down;  the  grass  mat  has  been 
removed  from  the  floor  and  the  bare  boards  are  again  in 
evidence.  Individually  these  depreciations  are  almost 
imperceptible,  but  as  a  whole  the  effect  is  definite. 

The  Doctor  and  Langford  are  in  conversation.  On 
The  Doctor's  face  there  is  an  anxious,  worried  ex¬ 
pression,  as  he  looks  almost  unbelievingly  at  Langford. 
Langford  stands  facing  him  defiantly.  If  one  were 
slightly  conscious  of  the  slow  depreciation  of  the  room, 
one  is  immediately  conscious  of  the  definite  depreciation 
of  Langford's  appearance.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
not  shaved  for  several  days,  his  shirt  is  collarless,  and 
his  trousers  are  badly  soiled.  Apart  from  these  out¬ 
ward  manifestations  there  is  a  general  atmosphere 
about  him  which  is  not  pleasant  to  behold. 

His  cheeks  are  sunken,  and  his  eyes  shine  with  unnatural 
brilliancy.  Even  the  tan  does  not  completely  cover  the 
black  circles  beneath  his  eyes.  His  hands  clasp  and 
unclasp  spasmodically. 

The  Doctor.  You — you  don’t  mean  it. 

Langford.  Yes. 

The  Doctor.  But — 

Langford  [ Petulantly ].  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

The  Doctor.  But  it  won’t  do,  I  tell  you.  It  won’t  do. 
Langford.  I  am  to  be  the  judge  of  that. 
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The  Doctor.  But  it’s  something  you  can  never  repair. 
Something  you  will  regret  to  the  last  breath  you  draw. 
— Something  that’s  unwholesome. 

Langford.  My  God,  what  a  lot  of  canting  hypocrites 
you  are !  I  suppose  if  I  lived  with  her  it’d  be  all  right. 

The  Doctor.  It  would  be  better. 

Langford.  I  tell  you  I  won’t. 

The  Doctor.  If  you  must  have  that  kind  of  compan¬ 
ionship,  and  I  admit  absolutely  I  can  understand  your 
viewpoint,  then  by  all  means  let  her  move  in  here.  On 
the  face  of  it  I  know  it’s  a  curious  thing  for  me  to  ad¬ 
vocate,  but  her  coming  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you 
from  something  much  worse.  Under  the  circumstances, 
her  coming  could  be  at  the  most  only  a  bad  dream  from 
which  you  would  eventually  awaken,  and — 

Langford.  And  see  that  rotten  look  of  contemptuous 
triumph  on  Witzel’s  face.  God,  I  tell  you  I  couldn’t 
stand  it.  Even  now  I  can  hear  him  saying:  “Well,  I 
told  you  you’d  mammy-palaver.  How  do  you  like  it?” 

The  Doctor.  But  what  does  it  matter  what  he  or 
anybody  says? 

Langford.  It  matters  to  me.  I  loathe  him.  I’d  rather 
die  on  the  rack  than  give  him  one  inch  of  satisfaction, — 
get  that.  I’d1  rather  die. 

The  Doctor  [ Imploringly ].  But,  my  dear  boy,  you 
don’t  understand.  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  make  you 
fight.  You’re  throwing  away  your  whole  future,  every¬ 
thing,  for  a  silly  quirk  which  has  become  an  obsession. 
It’s  taking  away  your  reason.  It’s  making  you — you — 
[With  an  effort .]  — mentally  deficient. 

Langford.  Well,  that’s  damned  nice  of  you.  I  like 
a  man  who  tells  you  you’re  a  drivelling  idiot. 
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The  Doctor.  Don't  wilfully  misunderstand  me.  Your 
hatred  for  Witzel  has  disrupted  your  entire  logical  reason¬ 
ing-power.  Otherwise  you  couldn’t  even  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing. 

Langford.  I’m  not  thinking.  I’m  doing.  I’ve  sent 
for  Roberts  and  he’s  due  here  any  hour. 

The  Doctor  [ Earnestly ,  placing  his  hand  on  Lang¬ 
ford’s  shoulder ].  Go  home.  I’m  imploring  you  as  I 
would  my  own  son— if  I  had  one.  Go  home. 

Langford.  Yes,  and  hear  Witzel  say:  “I  told  you 
you’d  quit!” 

The  Doctor  [ Hopelessly ] .  There’s  the  obsession 
again.  Witzel,  Witzel,  Witzel ! 

[At  this  moment  Witzel  appears  on  the  stoop  and 
enters  the  room.  ] 

Witzel  [Casually].  I  seem  to  be  the  topic  of  this  con¬ 
versation. 

The  Doctor.  Witzel,  I  need  your  help — Langford 
needs  your  help.  We  three  men,  because  of  our  color, 
must  for  the  moment  forget  all  our  differences. 

Witzel.  What’s  the  trouble? 

The  Doctor.  Langford  has  decided  to  marry 
Tondeleyo. 

[Even  Witzel  appears  stunned  at  this  intelligence. 
He  looks  from  The  Doctor  to  Langford,  as  if 
questioning  his  own  hearing .] 

Witzel.  Did  you  say — marry? 

Langford.  Yes.  So,  you  see,  with  all  your  damned 
philosophy,  you’re  wrong.  I’m  not  going  to  live,  with  a 
nigger.  I’m  going  to  marry  her.  That’s  something  you 
didn’t  prophesy,  isn’t  it? 
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[He  laughs  unpleasantly.  The  Doctor  gives  Witzel 
a  pleading  look,  which  Witzel  seems  to  understand. 
He  goes  slowly  to  Langford  and  stands  facing  him.] 

Witzel.  Look  here,  Langford,  I’ve  nevef  been  very 
strong  for  you.  We  both  got  on  each  other’s  nerves  like 
hell ;  but  we  both  happen  to  be  white,  and  for  that  reason 
I’d  like  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice. 

Langford.  When  I  want  your  advice  I’ll  ask  for  it. 

Witzel.  I  laid  myself  open  for  you  to  say  that,  so 
we’ll  let  it  pass.  But  if  you  marry  this  nigger  you’re 
going  through  a  hell  that  no  man  can  stand  up  against. 
You’re  licked  so  badly  that  there  isn’t  a  white  man  any¬ 
where  on  the  coast,  no  matter  how  far  down  he’s  gone, 
who  wouldn’t  rather  see  you  dead.  Even  the  niggers 
will  despise  you — 

The  Doctor.  That’s  true,  Langford.  Absolutely  true. 

Langford.  I  don’t  care.  I  don’t  give  a  damn  what 
any  of  you  think.  Tondeleyo  is  the  only  thing  that 
matters  to  me  now.  She  has  the  power  to  make  me  for¬ 
get  ;  to  let  me  relax ;  to  make  me  live  again. 

Witzel.  That’s  not  Tondeleyo — that’s  sex  starvation. 

The  Doctor.  Exactly.  Exactly. 

Langford.  Of  course  you  would  say  something  rot¬ 
ten.  Well,  once  more  I’m  going  to  fool  you.  Lrom  now 
on  the  development  of  Tondeleyo  is  going  to  be  my  one 
thought.  She’s  never  had  a  chance  yet.  Now  she’s  going 
to  get  one.  Hang  it  all,  she’s  more  than  half  white,  and 
I  don’t  see  why  I  should  have  to  apologize  to  you  for  her. 

Witzel.  But,  damn  it  all,  you  can  do  all  that  without 
marrying  her. 

Langford.  You  may  be  partly  responsible,  for  that. 
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Witzel.  Don’t  be  a  blasted  fool.  You  don’t  have  to 
marry  a  woman  like  Tondeleyo.  She  doesn’t  know  the 
meaning  of  marriage.  She’d  rather  you’d  give  her  a 
piece  of  trumpery  jewelry  any  day.  If  you  think  she’ll 
appreciate  it,  or  you’re  going  to  reform  her,  you’re  a 
bigger  damn  fool  than  even  I  think  you  are.  When  she’s 
through  with  you  physically — get  that  into  your  skull — 
when  she’s  through  with  you  physically — she’ll  cheat 
with  the  first  man  who  comes  along  that  interest  her — 
white  or  black. 

Langford.  Witzel,  you’ll  never  know  the  pleasure 
you’re  affording  me.  I  wouldn’t  miss  the  satisfaction  of 
having  heard  you  prophesy  something,  that  I’m  going  to 
stick  my  foot  right  through,  for  anything  in  the  world. 

The  Doctor  [To  Witzel  with  a  disparaging  gesture ]. 
You  see  it’s  obsession — obsession. 

[Tondeleyo  appears  in  the  doorway.  If  she  notices 
The  Doctor  and  Witzel  it  is  not  perceivable ,  as 
she  moves  with  her  slow  rhythmical  walk  toward 
Langford.  ] 

Tondeleyo.  To-day?  Yes?  To-day? 

Langford.  To-day,  yes. 

[Tondeleyo  looks  pleased,  but  shows  no  real  emotion .] 

Tondeleyo.  And  you  give  me  much  silk?  and  many 
bangles  ? 

Langford.  Much  silk  and  many  bangles. 

Tondeleyo.  Tondeleyo  feels  very  happy.  I  make  you 
tiffin?  [To  The  Doctor],  Maybe  Doctor  like  some 
gin  and  lime?  Witzel  takes  whiskey,  eh? 
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[It  is  obvious  that  The  Doctor  and  Witzel  resent 
her  self-appointment  as  hostess .] 

Langford.  Never  mind  that  now,  Tondeleyo.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you,  about  something  very  serious. 

Tondeleyo.  Yes,  Awyla. 

The  Doctor  [Uneasily].  Perhaps  we’d  better  go. 

Langford.  On  the  contrary,  I’d  rather  you  remained. 
I  wouldn’t  have  Witzel  miss  this  for  anything. 

Witzel.  You  fool — 

Langford  [He  puts  both  hands  on  Tondeleyo’s 
shoulders  and  addresses  her  intently.]  Tondeleyo,  you 
want  to  stay  here  with  me,  don’t  you? 

Tondeleyo.  Much.  For  over  a  year  Tondeleyo  stay 
all  alone,  waiting  for  Awyla  to  take  her. 

Langford.  Well,  Awyla  is  ready  to  take  you.  Not 
just  for  a  month  or  a  year,  but  for  always.  You  under¬ 
stand,  always? 

Tondeleyo  [A  little  more  casually  than  the  situation 
would  suggest].  Sure. 

Langford.  I  want  to  marry  you,  and  teach  you  lots 
of  things  that  will  make  you  very  proud!  You  will  have 
many  silks,  and  much  jewelry,  and  Awyla  will  always 
take  care  of  you.  Now,  do  you  want  to  marry  me ! 

Tondeleyo  [Still  casually].  Sure. 

The  Doctor  [Unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer]. 
But,  Tondeleyo,  do  you  know  what  the  meaning  of 
marriage  is  to  a  white  man? 

Tondeleyo.  Uh,  uh.  One  time  the  German  engineer 
at  Duella  say  he  marry  me  by  and  by — but  Tondeleyo 
not  wait. 
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Witzel.  You  see,  she  doesn’t  even  know  what  the  hell 
you’re  talking  about. 

Langford.  I’ll  teach  her. 

Tondeleyo.  Yes,  I  understand.  Awyla  buy  me  many 
things  and  not  beat  me  much,  and  I  stay  long  time. 

The  Doctor.  But — 

[Roberts  enters  hurriedly .] 

Roberts.  Ah,  I’m  glad  to  see  you’re  all  right.  When 
your  message  came  urging  me  to  come  quickly,  I  was 
afraid  you  might  be  ill. 

Witzel.  He’s  not  ill.  He’s  mad. 

[ For  the  first  time  Roberts  becomes  conscious  of 
Tondeleyo.  He  is  obviously  not  pleased  at  seeing 
her  and  throws  a  glance  of  inquiry  at  Langford.] 

Langford  [To  Tondeleyo].  Wait  in  there. 

[In  silent  obedience  she  quickly  goes  out.] 

Roberts.  I’m  sorry  to  see  that  woman  here. 

The  Doctor.  You’ll  be  sorrier  when  you  hear  why 
you  were  sent  for. 

Roberts.  What  do  you  mean?  I  don’t  think  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Witzel.  Langford’s  gone  nutty  and  wants  you  to 
marry  him  to  that — nigger. 

[He  indicates  the  door  through  which  Tondeleyo  has 
passed. ] 

Langford.  That’s  the  last  time,  Witzel,  you’ll  ever 
refer  to  her  as  a  nigger.  If  you  do  it  again,  I’ll  shoot  you 
in  cold  blood. 
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Roberts.  What  is  all  this?  I  don’t  understand.  I — 

Langford.  What  Witzel  said  is  true.  I  sent  for  you 
to  marry  me  to  Tondeleyo. 

[Roberts  looks  dumbfounded .] 

The  Doctor  [To  Roberts],  See  what  you  can  do 
with  him.  He  won’t  listen  to  us.  And  I  tell  you  as — 

Langford.  A  man  who  has  lived  in  the  tropics  for 
twenty  years,  go  on. 

The  Doctor  disregards  the  interruption  and  continues 
to  address  Roberts.] 

The  Doctor.  I  tell  you  that  mentally  Langford  is 
not  responsible  for  his  actions. 

Roberts.  But  you  surely  don’t  want  to  marry  this 
nig —  [At  a  quick  look  from  Langford  he  substitutes ] 
woman  ? 

Langford  [Angrily  sarcastic].  No,  I’m  doing  all  this 
for  an  afternoon’s  amusement.  Of  course  I  want  to 
marry  her,  and  what’s  more  I’m  going  to. 

Roberts.  Then  you’ll  have  to  find  some  one  else  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  I  most  certainly  won’t. 

Witzel.  You  see,  Langford,  every  white  man  feels 
the  same. 

Langford.  [To  Roberts].  But  I  tell  you  I  care  for 
this  woman.  I’m  prepared  to  stand  by  my  bargain  exactly 
the  same  as  if  she  were  all  white.  I  can’t  live  here  alone 
any  longer.  I  need  her.  She’s  my  only  salvation. 

Roberts.  Then,  if  you  must  have  her —  [Pause]. 

Langford.  Yes,  I  know  what  you’re  trying  to  say — 
live  with  her.  My  God!  The  damp- rot’s  got  you  too. 
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Would  you  have  told  me  to  do  that  when  you  first  came 
out  a  few  years  ago?  No,  you’d  have  said  she  was 
one  of  God’s  creatures.  Well,  is  she  any  different  now? 
No.  It’s  you  that  are  different.  You’re  a  fine  man  of 
God.  Is  that  your  idea  of  civilizing  these  women?  To 
make  them  harlots  instead  of  wives?  If  you  stand  for 
religion,  then  I’m  through  with  that  too — and — I — 

[This  accusation  has  apparently  sunk  deeply  into 
Roberts’  consciousness .] 

Roberts.  But,  Langford,  you  misunderstand  me. 
Please  remember  that  you’re  not  yourself.  And  that  I’m 
only  trying  to — 

Langford.  Is  the  power  vested  in  you  to  marry  us, 
or  not? 

Roberts.  Well,  yes,  but  we  feel  that  a  marriage  of 
this  kind  should  always  be  discouraged. 

Langford.  I’m  not  asking  you  what  you  feel.  Do  you 
point  blank  refuse  to  marry  us? 

Roberts.  Well,  I  feel  that  before  you  do  a  thing  of 
this  kind  you  should  give  it  every  consideration. 

Langford.  Do  you  refuse  or  not? 

Roberts.  Well — 

Witzel.  If  you’ve  any  manhood  in  you,  Roberts, 
refuse. 

Roberts.  Unfortunately,  I  don’t  feel  justified  in 
doing  that.  And  although  all  my  instincts  urge  me  to 
refuse,  my  calling  compels  me  to  comply  with  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  my  faith  and  join  them  in  holy  matrimony.  If 
this  man  insists — 

Langford.  Thanks.  [The  others  watch  him  as  he 
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walks  quickly  to  the  inner  door  and  calls.]  Tondeleyo. 

Witzel.  Hold  on,  Langford. 

Langford.  I’ve  heard  all  I  want  from  you. 

Witzel.  Have  you?  Well,  you’re  going  to  hear  more. 

Langford  [Calling].  Tondeleyo! 

The  Doctor.  But,  my  dear  Langford — 

Langford  [Calls].  Tondeleyo. 

Witzel.  Leave  him  to  me,  Doctor.  This  young 
fool’s  got  to  take  his  medicine.  [As  Tondeleyo  enters 
again.  ]  Get  out !  Get  out,  damn  you,  get  out. 

[Tondeleyo  hacks  out.] 

Langford  [To  Witzel].  You  get  out — 

Witzel.  And  I’ll  go  when  I’m  through,  not  before. 
You  are  going  to  hear  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  if  I  have 
to  hold  you  down  and  choke  it  into  you. 

Langford.  You  can’t  alter  me! 

Witzel.  No!  We’ll  see  about  that.  You  think  you’re 
cheating  me  of  a  prophecy  because  instead  of  living  with 
this  woman — as  a  dozen  others  have  done —  [Langford 
starts  to  speak.  ]  Yes,  a  dozen  others ;  you’re  fool  enough 
to  marry  her.  Do  you  think  that  alters  facts?  No,  what 
I  said  just  now  is  true— it’s  sex  starvation. 

Langford.  It’s  your  rotten — mind ! 

Witzel.  If  it  wasn’t  Tondeleyo,  it  would  be  some 
other  native  woman,  soon.  You  can’t  pretend  that  a  few 
words  from  the  Padre  there  can  sanctify  this  thing — you 
know  they  can’t.  [Turning  on  Roberts].  Nor  you, 
Padre.  You  know  damn  well  they  can’t. 

Roberts.  Witzel,  I’ve  no  choice.  My  duty  compels 
me  to  comply. 
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Witzel.  Duty  hell!  Where’s  your  communion  of 
thought — your  own  words,  Roberts.  If  we  were  back  in 
England  now,  would  you  marry  this  poor  demented  fool 
to  a  known  prostitute — a  street  walker — 

Roberts.  I  can’t  answer  that ;  things  out  here  are  so 
different. 

Witzel.  Different — yes — this  black  trull  is  a  sand- 
walker  !  There’s  your  only  difference,  and  if  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  marriage  sacrament  is  so  warped  as  to 
allow  you  to  perform  this  farce — then  by  God!  you  ought 
to  be  unfrocked — 

The  Doctor.  Witzel,  you’re  going  too  far — 

Witzel.  Keep  out  of  this,  damn  you —  Keep  out 
Don’t  you  see  he’s  helping  this  young  fool  to  hide  his 
crazy  letch  behind  the  cant  phrases  of  the  church,  simply 
because  he  wants  to  beat  me ! —  Beat  me?  Good  God !  - 
Langford,  the  damp  has  rotted  your  soul  worse  than  any 
man  on  the  coast,  if  you  can  pretend  this  marriage,  as 
you  call  it,  is  anything  but  a  plain  lust  for  a  woman  s 
body — 

Langford.  Cut  that  out — cut  that,  I  say — 

Witzel.  You  were  clever  enough  to  pick  the  only 
good  looking  bit  on  the  coast,  weren’t  you,  damn  clever, 
no  matter  how  many  hands  she’d  been  through? 

Langford.  Ha!  Jealous,  that’s  it. 

Witzel.  Jealous!  You  blasted  fool.  You  think,  that 
if  I  chose  to  spend  my  money  on  bangles  and  trade  silks 
to  deck  her  black  body  that  I  couldn’t  get  her—  I  could 
get  her  now — 

Langford.  You  try  it — try  it  and — 

Witzel.  Ah!  That  hurts,  doesn’t  it?  Because  it’s 
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the  truth.  And  when  your  time  out  here  is  up — are 
you  going  to  take  her  back  home  with  you  this  black 
trull—?  No— you’ll  be  fed  up  by  that  time  and  you’ll 
chuck  her  back  into  the  bush  like  the  rest  of  ’em  have 
done.  And  if  you  think  you  are  beating  my  prophecy 
you’ve  got  another  guess  coming—  You’re  doing  exactly 
what  I  said  you’d  do  and  giving  it  another  name — Yes- 
Call  it  marriage  or  whatever  the  hell  you  like,  but  it’s  just 
plain  mammy-palaver. 

Langford.  Swine ! — 

Witzel  [Unheeding].  Trick  it  out  with  your  cere¬ 
mony,  but  it’s  mammy-palaver;  sanctify  it  with  the  church 
if  you  like,  but  it’s  mammy-palaver;  have  your  hymns 
and  your  prayers  and  your  priests,  but  it’s  mammy-pala¬ 
ver.  Get  that,  Langford,  it’s  mammy-palaver,  mammy- 
palaver,  mammy-palaver ! 

[Almost  foaming  at  the  mouth,  Witzel  falls  in  frenzied 
anger  across  the  couch.] 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 


Five  months  later. 

The  room  has  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  personal  decorations,  here  and  there,,  is  almost 
a  fascimile  of  the  first  scene. 

The  lamp  is  lit  and  the  tropical  night  has  again  thrown 
the  stoop  into  complete  darkness. 

Tondeleyo  is  seated  on  the  floor,  twisting  native  wire 
into  bangles. 

Langford  is  seated  listlessly  reading.  He  wears  a  shirt 
and  trousers.  He  looks  much  more  haggard  than  in 
the  previous  scene,  and  his  voice  carries  an  irritable, 
petulant  note. 

Tondeleyo  displays  a  bangle  she  has  made  for  his  in¬ 
spection. 

Tondeleyo.  Pretty,  eh? 

Langford  [ Without  even  looking'].  Yes. 

Tondeleyo.  Maybe  Awyla  buy  me  gold  ones,  when 
you  take  me  to  Duella. 

Langford  [ With  an  effort].  Don’t  you  ever  think  of 
anything  but  jewelry? —  You  have  enough  trash  now  to 
open  a  shop. 

Tondeleyo.  All  the  same  you  say,  you  buy  me  much 
silk  and  many  bangles. 
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Langford.  Well,  haven’t  I? 

Tondeleyo.  Sure.  But  Tondeleyo  want  more. 

Langford  [ Hopelessly ].  Tondeleyo  always  wants 
more. 

Tondeleyo.  Tondeleyo  must  be  very  proud.  Every¬ 
one  call  her  Mrs.  Langford;  she  must  have  more  things 
than  any  one  else.  [Langford  heaves  a  depressed  sigh, 
and  throws  his  hook  down.  Tondeleyo  continues  pet¬ 
ulantly.]  Fletcher  he  said  he  buy  me  everything,  and  I 
not  even  have  to  marry  him. 

Langford.  All  right.  All  right.  I’ll  get  you  anything 
you  like,  but  don’t  make  me  argue  on  a  night  like  this. 

Tondeleyo.  I  get  you  gin  and  lime? 

Langford.  No. 

Tondeleyo.  Sure. 

[She  runs  her  hands  caressingly  through  his  hair  and 
over  his  shoulders.] 

Langford.  Please  don’t  do  that.  I  can’t  stand  it  in 
this  heat. 

Tondeleyo.  One  time  you  say  you  like  it  much. 

[She  tries  to  kiss  him.] 

Langford.  Yes,  but  I  can’t  stand  being  mauled 
twenty-four  hours  a  day — as — as  a  steady  diet. 

Tondeleyo.  Awyla  make  me  sick.  [She  faces  him, 
for  the  first  time  showing  any  animation.]  All  day  we  do 
nothing.  All  night  we  do  nothing!  Awyla  just  sit  and 
sit.  Not  give  damn  about  anything.  Always  it  is  too  hot. 
Other  white  men  not  find  it  too  hot  for  Tondeleyo. 

Langford.  Other  white  men  used  to  beat  you.  You 
told  me  that  yourself. 
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Tondeleyo.  Sure,  I  like  to  be  beaten.  You  beat  me. 
Then  maybe  you  feel  much  better.  Soon  we  make  up — 
much  love,  many  bangles. 

Langford.  Oh,  don't  be  ridiculous. 

Tondeleyo  [Accusingly] .  I  stay  with  you  five  months, 
and  you  not  beat  me  once. 

[She  tries  to  kiss  him ,  but  he  repulses  her.] 

Langford.  Please,  please  don’t.  In  three  days  the 
boat  will  be  in,  and  I’ve  ordered  you  lots  of  silks  and  a 
graphophone,  and  God  knows  what.  Maybe  they’ll  keep 
you  happy  for  a  few  days.  But  soon  I’ll  send  you  to 
the  sisters  at  Lagos,  and  they’ll  teach  you  lots  of  things 
that  I  haven’t  the  energy  to  attempt  to  explain  to  you, 
in  this  heat. 

Tondeleyo  [On  the  floor].  The  sisters  at  Lagos 
make  me  sick.  All  pray,  pray,  and  cook,  cook,  and  every 
time  they  see  white  men  they  make  me  hide.  Tondeleyo 
married  to  a  white  man.  She  no  have  to  hide  any  more. 

[Langford  picks  up  a  stout  stick  from  the  corner  of 
the  room,  puts  on  his  helmet,  and  walks  to  the  stoop.  ] 

Langford.  The  Doctor  said  he  might  come  over.  If 
he  does,  tell  him  I’ll  be  back  shortly.  I  must  get  some  air. 

Tondeleyo.  I  much  rather  Witzel  come. 

Langford.  Oh,  would  you?  Well,  I  wouldn’t. 

[He  goes  out.  Left  alone,  Tondeleyo  emits  a  sigh 
of  obvious  boredom,  and  throws  silks  about  the  floor. 
Then  she  goes  to  the  stoop,  making  her  hands  into 
a  megaphone  and  calls.] 

Tondeleyo.  Jim  Fish,  Jim  Fish,  Jim  Fish.  [The 
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native  appears  on  the  stoop.  By  his  attitude  to 
Tondeleyo  it  is  obvious  that  he  holds  her  in  much  awe. 
Tondeleyo  majestically  points  with  her  little  hand  to  the 
crumpled  silks  which  she  has  left  strewn  about  the  room .] 
Pick  those  all  up.  Pick  these  all  up.  [The  native  grunts 
“Eh?”,  not  understanding  her,  but  she  refuses  to  enlighten 
him  in  his  own  language .  ]  Pick  it  up  or  I  have  you 
beaten. 

Jim  Fish.  Efik  dara  guratada. 

Tondeleyo  [With  the  air  of  a  queen].  Mrs.  Langford 
does  not  nigger  palaver.  Take  out.  Careful. 

[She  points  to  the  silk.  This  time  he  comprehends 
and  commences  to  do  her  bidding.  She  watches 
him,  issuing  many  commands  as  to  their  care. 
Finally  she  seizes  a  stick  and  threatens  him.  He 
drops  the  silk  and  runs  out,  almost  colliding  with 
The  Doctor  who  at  that  moment  is  entering  the 
room.] 

The  Doctor.  God  bless  my  soul —  What  did  you 
do  to  scare  him. 

Tondeleyo.  I  show  him  this.  [She  shows  the  stick.] 
He  frightened  Awyla  see  me  and  beat  him.  Tondeleyo 
scare  much  hell  out  of  niggers. 

The  Doctor.  But  you  shouldn’t  do  that  now.  Re¬ 
member  you  are  a  married  woman! 

Tondeleyo  [Disinterestedly] .  Sure. 

The  Doctor.  Where  is  your  husband? 

Tondeleyo.  He  went  out.  He’s  always  out.  He 
say  maybe  not  come  back  till  late. 

The  Doctor.  Didn’t  he  know  I  was  coming? 
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Tondeleyo.  Sure — but  I  think  he  say  too  hot  for 
palaver  with  you. 

The  Doctor.  Really?  I  hope  he’s  not  feeling  sick. 

Tondeleyo.  Awyla  always  sick.  It  he  stay  sick 
Tondeleyo  go  away. 

The  Doctor.  But  you  can’t.  Don’t  you  understand 
you’re  married. 

Tondeleyo.  Sure.  I’m  Mrs.  Langford. 

The  Doctor.  I  don’t  mean  that.  It’s  not  the  name. 
It’s  the  meaning — of  marriage  that  counts.  Come  here — 
[Tondeleyo  goes  over  and  sits  beside  him  on  the  floor.] 
You  see,  it  isn’t  just  something  that  includes  a  name  and 
bangles,  and  silks,- — it’s  a  condition  ruled  over  by  the 
white  man’s  God.  Do  you  remember  what  the  missionary 
said  to  you  the  day  you  were  married  in  this  room? 

Tondeleyo.  He  talked  all  the  time. 

The  Doctor.  But  I  refer  to  one  important  thing. 
He  said:  “I  join  you  in  holy  matrimony  until  death  us 
do  part.”  Do  you  think  you  really  comprehend  its 
significance  ? 

Tondeleyo.  Eh? 

The  Doctor.  Do  you  understand  what  that  means? 

[Tondeleyo  gives  an  indecisive  nod  of  the  head.] 

Tondeleyo.  Eh? 

The  Doctor.  It  means  this.  As  long  as  you  live  you 
must  always  stay  with  Awyla.  Not  only  your  body,  but 
your  mind  and  your  thoughts  belong  to  him.  And  while 
he  lives,  no  other  man  may  ever  mean  anything  to  you. 
You  see,  before  you  were  married  it  was  different.  When 
you  met  a  man  then  that  you  liked  better  than  the  one  you 
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were  with,  you  just  went.  Now  you  can  never  go.  No 
white  man  will  ever  protect  you.  It  is  a  white  law,  and 
if  ever  you — become — well,  how  shall  I  say — prom¬ 
iscuous — 

Tondeleyo.  Eh? 

The  Doctor.  Give  yourself1  to  another  man.  The 
white  man’s  vengeance  will  reach  out  and  get  you  no 
matter  where  you  are.  So,  you  see,  marriage  is  binding, 
and  although  conditions  may  seem  the  same  to  you,  it’s 
very  different  from  anything  you  have  ever  known  before. 

[Tondeleyo  seems  quite  impressed  by  this  intelligence. 

Then  a  thought  strikes  her  and  she  brightens .  ] 

Tondeleyo.  Maybe  Awyla  send  me  away,  some  day? 

The  Doctor.  He  can’t.  It’s  the  same  law  for  both. 

Tondeleyo  [S'/ow/y].  Tondeleyo  may  never  go?  No 
matter  what  she  wants  ? 

The  Doctor.  No  matter  what  she  wants. 

Tondeleyo.  But  if  Tondeleyo  die,  she’d  have  to  go. 

The  Doctor.  Of  course. 

Tondeleyo.  And  if  Awyla  die? 

The  Doctor.  Then  of  course  the  marriage  pact  is 
broken.  It  is  only  while  you  both  live.  If  either  of  you 

died  the  other  one  is  naturally  free.  I  remember _  [At 

that  moment  one  of  the  two  remaining  pictures  on  the 
wall  falls  to  the  floor  with  a  bang.]  Damp-rot  again. 

Tondeleyo.  Always  they  come  down.  This  time  we 
keep  him  down,  eh? 

The  Doctor.  Well,  if  he’s  not  coming  back,  I  think 
I’U  be  getting  along.  Now,  Tondeleyo,  do  you  think  you 
really  understand  about  marriage? 
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Tondeleyo.  Sure.  Till  death  do  us  part. 

The  Doctor.  That’s  right.  You’re  improving  all  the 
time.  [Langford  enters.] 

Langford.  Why,  you’re  not  going? 

The  Doctor.  Oh,  no,  not  now  that  you’re  here.  But 
Tondeleyo  explained  to  me  that  you  were  feeling  too  hot 
to  talk —  [Langford  gives  Tondeleyo  a  quick  look.] 

Langford.  Unfortunately,  Tondeleyo  lies  on  prin¬ 
ciple.  She  never  tells  the  truth  when  a  lie  will  do  just 
as  well. 

The  Doctor.  Well,  we’ll  teach  her.  It’s  just  a  matter 
of  time. 

Tondeleyo.  You  said  you  come  back  and  be  with  me. 
Now  you  send  me  away  while  you  palaver. 

Langford.  No,  I  won’t.  You  are  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  stay  here. 

[Tondeleyo  puts  out  her  arms  to  caress  him.] 

Tondeleyo.  Awyla,  kiss  me! 

Langford  [Pushes  her  away].  Please,  please,  I’ve 
asked  you  not  to.  I  don’t  feel  like  being  mauled. 

Tondeleyo  [Quickly],  You  should  stay  with  Accra 
woman.  No  spirit.  Tondeleyo  sorry  she  married  you. 

[She  struts  majestically  out  into'  the  night,  as  Lang¬ 
ford  shrugs  his  shoulders.] 

The  Doctor.  You  see  that’s  the  trouble  with  mixed 
blood.  The  color  always  predominates.  Of  course  they 
can’t  help  that,  but  it  deprives  them  of  all  delicacy. 

Langford.  Yes,  I  know.  I  suppose  I  should  make 
more  allowances,  but  she  just  saps  all  my  vitality.  If 
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she  is  not  receiving  presents — or  physical  attention — 
she’s  absolutely  bored. 

The  Doctor  [ With  forced  cheerfulness ].  That’s  be¬ 
cause  she’s  never  known  anything  else.  But  with  lots 
of  patience  you’ll  succeed. 

Langford.  You  know.  Doctor,  you’re  so  damned  de¬ 
cent  about  everything  that  you  make  weaklings  like  myself 
feel  ashamed. 

The  Doctor.  Nonsense.  Nonsense.  You  see,  had 
you  married  Tondeleyo  under  normal  conditions  I  should 
have  thrown  up  my  hands.  But  you  were  not  normal — 
Oh,  my  boy,  I — I’d  give  the  few  remaining  years  of  my 
life,  if  you  hadn’t  married  her. 

Langford.  But,  by  God!  I  have,  and  I  don’t  know 
how  I  m  going  to  stick  it  out.  You  know — 'that  time 
when  something  snapped  in  my  head  and  I  committed  this 
crime,  it  was  weeks  before  the  real  significance  came  home 
to  me.  You  see  she’s  sufficiently  feminine  to  keep  any 
man  under  tension,  but  when  I  got  to  know  just  how 
shallow  her  poor  little  soul  was — you’ll  never  know  just 
what  it  did  to  me  inside.  Now  she’s  repulsive  to  me. 
Every  time  she  caresses  and  fondles  me  I  get  a  loathsome 
reaction.  What  a  weak  rotten  bounder  I’ve  been,  and 
what  a  coward  I  am. 

The  Doctor  [Soothingly] .  There  is  always  a  way 
out.  Fate  seems  to  take  care  of  us  blunderers  who  never 
seem  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Langford.  Did  you — blunder — too.  Doctor? 

The  Doctor.  Well,  why  do  you  think  I’m  here? 

Langford.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  ask.  But  of  course 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  hear  anything  that  would  hurt  in 
the  telling. 
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The  Doctor.  Confession  is  always  a  relief.  It’s  con¬ 
science  that  does  the  hurting.  Perhaps  a  little  drink 
wouldn’t  hurt  us? 

Langford.  Why,  certainly.  [He  fills  two  glasses .] 

The  Doctor.  Your  health,  sir. 

[He  takes  half  a  drink.\ 

Langford.  Thanks. 

The  Doctor.  You  know,  it’s  funny  that  I  should  be 
so  partial  to  this  stuff.  [He  indicates  his  glass.] 

Langford.  Why  ? 

The  Doctor  [Smiling].  Because  it’s  responsible  for 
an  M.D.,  C.H.M.,  F.R.C.S.,  becoming  a  spotter.  God 
bless  my  soul,  yes,  I  liked  it  even  when  I  was  at  school. 
But  it  was  not  until  I  went  to  college  that  I  really  in¬ 
dulged  my  desire.  However,  I  never  let  it  get  the  better 
of  me  in  those  days,  and  I  did  come  through  my  exams 
with  flying  colors,  although  I  say  it  myself. 

Langford.  Did  you  practice  medicine  long  in  England? 

The  Doctor.  Medicine  and  surgery.  Mostly  sur¬ 
gery.  I  worked  hard  to  build  up  a  practice,  and  I  be¬ 
came  eminently  successful.  I  was  known  as  a  very  good 
surgeon  with  an  excellent  wine  cellar.  And  that  was  the 
trouble. 

Langford.  I  see. 

The  Doctor.  As  my  work  became  more  strenuous  I 
reinforced  myself  with  whiskey.  You  see,  it  had  a  steady¬ 
ing  effect  on  me  in  those  days.  It  never  failed  me  for 
years — until  one  day — 

[The  old  man  breaks  off  and  remains  seated  in  de¬ 
jected  thought.  Langford  watches  him.  There  is 
a  short  pause.  ] 
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Langford.  What  happened? 

The  Doctor.  I  had  to  perform  an  intricate  operation 
upon  a  very  promising  young  man.  It  was  for  the  relief 
of  a  mastoid  abcess  which  necessitated  my  working  near 
the  latral  cinus,  a  condition  in  those  days  of  which  we 
were  comparatively  ignorant.  The  day  I  was  to  perform 
it  I  had  been  working  and  drinking  a  little  harder  than 
usual.  For  some  reason  I  had  no  confidence  in  myself, 
so  I  tried  to  inspire  some  with  this.  [He  holds  up  his 
glass  and  drinks.  Langford  nods  under standingly.] 
Well,  sir,  Goid  forgive  me,  I- — I  had  gone  over  the 
palings.  I  operated  on  that  poor  lad  when  I  was  drunk. 
I  can’t  describe  to  you  what  happened.  But  I  killed  him 
— just  as  surely  as  if  I  had  put  a  bullet  in  his  head.  No¬ 
body  knew  it  but  myself.  Not  even  the  nurses.  But 
from  that  day  I’ve  never  known  a  moment’s  rest.  I  be¬ 
came  a  ship’s  doctor.  But  I  was  drinking  too  heavily  to 
even  retain  that.  On  one  of  the  trips  to  Africa  I  was  left 
ashore  in  a  state  of  coma  and, — well,  here  I  am. 

Langford.  I — I’m  sorry. 

The  Doctor.  [Almost  breaking  down ].  Please, 
please,  I  can  stand  a  lot  of  things.  But  sympathy  is  not 
one  of  them. 

Langford.  I  think  I  know  what  a  hell  these  years 
must  have  been  to  you.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  be  of 
some  assistance.  Isn’t  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you? 

The  Doctor  [Smiling],  Well — you  might  give  me 
a  little  drink. 
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SCENE  II. 


Two  months  later. 

The  scene  is  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  play 
with  the  exception  of  a  picture  which  hangs  awry  over 
the  sideboard.  The  blinds  are  torn. 

Tondeleyo  is  alone  in  the  room.  She  is  apparently  wait¬ 
ing  for  someone.  She  casts  anxious  glances  from  the 
stoop  to  the  door  of  Langford’s  bedroom.  In  a  few 
moments  Jim  Fish  arrives  and  comes  cautiously  onto 
the  stoop. 

Tondeleyo  gives  a  little  startled  exclamation.  She 
opens  the  sideboard  quickly,,  from  which  she  takes  a 
bottle  of  rum.  This  she  rapidly  and  cautiously  gives 
to  the  native.  Jim  Fish  has  a  bottle  of  Junna  poison 
which  he  hands  to  Tondeleyo  in  return  for  the  rum. 
She  precedes  him  to  the  stoop  to  make  sure  the  coast 
is  clear ,  then  motions  to  him  to  leave.  He  does  so  with¬ 
out  a  word  being  spoken. 

Tondeleyo  clutches  the  poison  in  her  hand,  and  casts  a 
venomous  glance  at  Langford’s  room.  She  spits  con¬ 
temptuously  and  shrugs  her  shoulders.  Then  she 
rapidly  mixes  some  quinine  and  water  into  a  glass  with 
Junna  poison,  at  the  sideboard.  She  hides  the  poison 
under  the  cushion  of  a  chair,  walks  to  the  door,  and 
goes  into  Langford’s  room. 

Langford  [ From  within,  in  low  protesting  tones]. 

No,  no — I  don’t — want — any  more. 
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Tondeleyo.  The  Doctor  said  you  must  take  it. 
Quinine  good  for  Awyla. 

[There  is  a  pause  and  Tondeleyo  reappears.  As  she 
enters  the  room  Roberts  appears  on  the  stoop.'] 

Roberts  [Anxiously].  How  is  he? 

Tondeleyo  [Standing  by  the  door].  I  think  he’s  much 
better. 

[Without  another  word  Roberts  walks  over  and  enters 
Langford’s  room.  Tondeleyo  stands  watching.  The 
Doctor  enters ,  and  hands  a  bottle  of  medicine  to 
Tondeleyo  across  the  couch.] 

The  Doctor.  Here,  take  this,  see  that  he  gets  a  dose 
every  two  hours. 

[The  Doctor  goes  straight  into  Langford’s  room. 
There  is  a  soft  greeting  between  The  Doctor  and 
Roberts.  Tondeleyo  takes  the  bottle  from  The 
Doctor  and  starts  towards  the  steps.  She  sees 
Witzel  who  has  entered  and  stands  leaning  against 
a  pillar  of  the  arch.  She  trys  to  vamp  him.  He  looks 
at  her  and  flicks  a  cigarette  ash  in  her  direction. 
Then  he  slowly  walks  to  a  chair,  utterly  ignoring  her, 
but  she  follows  him.] 

Witzel  [To  Tondeleyo  as  he  sits  down].  Give  me 
a  gin  and  lime. 

Tondeleyo  [Puts  the  bottle  of  medicine  down  and 
pours  a  drink.]  Sure. 

[She  gives  him  the  glass.  Witzel  drinks,  paying  no 
attention  to  her ,  and  hands  back  the  glass.  ] 
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Tondeleyo.  Awyla  no  die,  eh? 

Witzel  [Shortly].  No. 

Tondeleyo.  But  if  Awyla  did  die,  Tondeleyo  have 
no  where  to  go. 

Witzel.  That’s  too  bad. 

Tondeleyo.  Maybe  she  make  tiffins  for  you,  eh? 

Witzel.  You  go  to  hell. 

[Roberts  reappears,  and  Tondeleyo  goes  out  quickly .] 

Roberts.  This  is  a  pretty  bad  business,  Witzel.  I’m 
afraid  he’s  a  very  sick  man. 

Witzel.  Yes,  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  it  myself. 

Roberts.  He’s  almost  delirious.  Raving  about  quinine 
burns  his  throat. 

Witzel.  Quinine  burns.  That’s  funny!  [To  The 
Doctor  as  he  enters ].  Well? 

The  Doctor.  He  doesn’t  respond.  His  pulse  is  drop¬ 
ping  and  the  heart  action  is  more  feeble.  If  only  the  boat 
would  hurry ! 

Roberts.  Are  you  sure  she’ll  bring  the  drugs  you 
need. 

The  Doctor.  Yes.  Fortunately  I  ordered  them  last 
trip,  little  dreaming  I  should  need  them  so  soon. 

Witzel  [Rising].  I’ll  take  a  look  at  him. 

The  Doctor  [Softly].  I  wouldn’t.  Forgive  my 
frankness,  but  you  know  you  might  irritate  him. 

Witzel.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  good  reason. 

[He  goes  quietly  into  Langford’s  room.] 

The  Doctor.  Frankly,  I’m  stumped.  I’ve  never  seen 
any  fever  take  quite  this  form.  It  came  on  so  suddenly, 
and  it’s  getting  worse  every  hour. 
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Witzel  [In  the  doorway ].  Doctor,  just  a  minute. 
[The  Doctor  goed  hastily  into  the  inner  room.]  Why 
is  his  tongue  discolored  like  that? 

The  Doctor.  I  don’t  know.  I  hadn’t  noticed  it. 
That’s  peculiar.  [There  is  a  long  pause,  then  both  men 
reappear  in  the  room.]  It’s  taken  an  entirely  new  form 
to  anything  I’ve  ever  experienced. 

Roberts.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  tongue? 

The  Doctor.  It  has  a  black  coating  on  it  which  is 
most  unusual.  Most  unusual. 

Witzel  [Suddenly].  By  God,  I’ve  got  it.  What  a 
lot  of  fools  we  are.  Why,  it’s  as  plain  as  daylight,  Lang¬ 
ford’s  being  poisoned  by  that  black  swine. 

The  Doctor.  Why,  nonsense,  I — 

Witzel.  God,  can’t  you  see  further  than  the  end  of 
your  nose?  Didn’t  you  tell  me  you  wasted  hours  trying 
to  explain  to  her  that  she  had  to  stay  with  Langford  as 
long  as  he  lived? 

The  Doctor.  Yes,  but— 

Roberts.  What  are  you  driving  at? 

Witzel  [To  The  Doctor].  She’s  been  fed  up  with 
him  for  months.  You  see,  you  had  the  reverse  effect  on 
her.  My  bet  is  that  you  scared  her  into  killing  Langford 
with  one  of  their  hellish  poisons. 

Roberts.  You’re  not  serious. 

Witzel.  Oh,  no  !  I’m  joking  while  that  poor  devil’s 
dying  in  there.  [To  The  Doctor] .  You  admit  you’ve 
never  seen  a  fever  like  this  before,  don’t  you? 

The  Doctor.  Yes. 

Witzel.  And  you  admit  you  don’t  know  why  his 
tongue  should  be  black.  You  told  her  that  nothing  but 
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death  could  part  them.  I’ll  stake  my  life  that  she, 
or  somebody  that’s  working  for  her,  is  giving  that  poor 
devil  his  ticket. 

The  Doctor.  Oh,  no.  She  wouldn’t  do  a  thing  like 
that. 

Witzel.  Don’t  be  a  damn  fool.  She’d  do  anything. 

Roberts.  It  seems  almost  incredible. 

The  Doctor.  Why,  I  can’t  accept  such  a  preposterous 
theory.  But,  of  course,  we  had  better  watch  him  closely 
from  now  on. 

Witzel.  You  fellows  live  on  the  coast,  but  by  heaven 
you  never  learn  anything. 

The  Doctor.  If  only  the  boat  would  come  in.  She’s 
a  day  late  already.  If  I  had  the  proper  supplies  I’d  stake 
my  reputation  that  he  would  rally. 

Witzel.  Well,  take  a  tip  from  a  man  who  hasn’t  a 
reputation  at  stake.  Keep  him  away  from  that  nigger 
and  he  may  have  a  chance. 

The  Doctor.  Naturally  I  shall  take  every  precaution. 

Witzel.  A  new  man  is  coming  out  on  this  boat.  No¬ 
body  knows  it  but  myself  and  the  London  Office.  Send 
Langford  down  country  and  he  may  have  a  chance. 
While  I  wet-nurse  another  of  his  ilk. 

Roberts.  A  new  man  coming  out? 

The  Doctor.  To  take  Langford’s  place? 

Witzel.  Yes. 

The  Doctor.  But — 

Witzel.  He  should  be  on  this  boat.  [As  an  after 
thought ].  If  she  ever  comes. 

The  Doctor.  A  new  man! 
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Roberts.  That’s  interesting. 

The  Doctor.  God  bless  my  soul.  I  had  no  idea  I — er 
— did  Langford  know? 

Witzel.  Of  course  not.  Months  ago  when  I  saw  him 
going  to  pieces  I  made  my  report  and  asked  to  have  him 
relieved. 

Roberts.  That  was  wise  of  you,  Witzel.  It  should 
have  been  done  long  ago. 

Witzel.  The  London  Office  took  their  own  sweet 
time  about  it —  But  by  the  last  mail  they  did  condescend 
to  notify  me  that  a  new  man  was  sailing  on  the  next  boat, 
and  for  me  to  freight  Langford  home. 

The  Doctor.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  him? 

Witzel  [Slowly],  Why?  Because  of  his  obsession 
to  stick.  Because  Africa  has  given  him  an  awful  lick¬ 
ing — -  Because  although  I’m  not  strong  for  him  I’m 
damned  if  I  could  see  the  point  of  rubbing  it  in. 

The  Doctor.  Oh,  yes — yes,  of  course.  I  see. 

Roberts.  It  will  be  a  great  mercy  to  see  him  go. 

The  Doctor.  I’ll  go  with  him  as  far  as  Calibar.  He’ll 
need  me  and — 

[At  that  moment  the  door  of  Langford’s  room  opens 
and  Langford  staggers  out.  The  Doctor  goes 
quickly  to  support  him.  Langford’s  condition  is 
obviously  perilous.  His  eyes  are  wild  and  he  speaks 
ramblingly ,.  deliriously.  ] 

Langford.  I’m  so  cold!  I’m  so  cold!  Ha!  h — ugh. 
Why  can’t  we  have  some  music,  eh?  I’m  so  cold!  I’m 
so  cold! 

The  Doctor.  Get  me  a  rug,  will  you —  [ Soothingly , 
and  placing  Langford  on  a  couch.]  Yes,  yes.  The 
music  will  be  here  shortly. 
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[ The  others  watch  him  pityingly  as  The  Doctor  wraps 
him  in  a  blanket ,  which  is  brought  by  Roberts  from 
the  inner  room.  Langford  shivers  in  the  sweltering 
heat.  ] 

Langford  [Dis joint  edly] .  And  we’ll  all  go  down  the 
Thames.  And  there’s  green  grass.  Ha !  Ha !  On  both 
sides.  And  there’s  Tagg’s  Island.  And  look  at  the 
flowers.  [He  laughs  again.]  It’s  so  cold.  So  cold. 

[Suddenly  he  starts  to  whimper,  and  ends  in  hysterical 
sobs.] 

The  Doctor  [To  Roberts],  Would  you  get  my  bag 
quickly?  I  need  morphine.  [As  Roberts  starts  toward 
the  inner  room].  No,  it’s  at  Witzel’s  on  the  verandah. 

Roberts  [To  Witzel  who  offers  to  go].  Yes.—  It’s 
all  right — I’ll  go.  [He  hurries  out.] 

The  Doctor  [Covering  Langford  with  a  blanket]. 
Now,  now,  it’s  all  right.  It’s  all  right.  The  boat  will 
be  here  soon.  We’re  going  to  send  you  home. 

Langford  [With  a  half  comprehending  smile].  Home. 
Home.  Where  there’s  grass  and  water  and — 

[He  sinks  back  into  a  stupor.  There  is  a  long  pause.] 

Witzel.  Well? 

The  Doctor.  That’s  better  than  morphine.  A  sort 
of  coma. 

[As  he  speaks  the  ship’s  whistle  blows  three  times,  and 
many  gesticulating  natives  rush  past  the  window  cry¬ 
ing  “Smoke!  the  Boat!  Smoke,”  and  so  forth.] 

The  Doctor.  Thank  God.  Let’s  meet  her  quickly. 

Witzel.  I’ll  stay  here  with  him.  I  tell  you  he’s  been 
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poisoned  and  I’m  not  going  to  let  him  take  any  chances. 

The  Doctor  [Hastening  off].  No,  no.  No  one  would 
do  such  a  thing  as  that.  I’ll  hurry  back  .  I’ll  hurry  back. 

[Witzel,  left  alone  with  Langford,  looks  at  the  un¬ 
conscious  form  searchingly:  An  unusually  kind  ex¬ 
pression  comes  into  his  face ,  as  he  stands  watching 
him.  Slowly  one  tear  trickles  down  his  face;  he 
brushes  it  away  with  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt.  It  is 
the  first  emotion  he  has  shown  and  one  feels  that  he 
is  a  little  ashamed  of  it.] 

Witzel  [ Thinking  aloud].  Poor  devil.  Poor  devil. 

[As  he  speaks  Tondeleyo  creeps  stealthily  onto  the 
porch  and  at  sight  of  Witzel  disappears  in  a  flash. 
Realizing  she  is  near,  he  pours  himself  a  drink  at 
the  sideboard,  then  walks  slowly  onto  the  porch  and 
gazes  in  the  direction  of  the  boat’s  landing.  A  babel 
of  voices  can  be  heard  in  the  distance,  and  three  more 
whistles.  Witzel  moves  quickly  off  the  porch  in 
their  direction.  Scarcely  a  moment  elapses  before 
Tondeleyo  reappears  on  the  porch.  She  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  waiting  for  Witzel  to  leave.  Slowly 
she  enters  the  room,  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  uncon¬ 
scious  form  of  Langford.  An  expression  of  disgust 
contorts  her  face.  She  takes  the  bottle  of  medicine 
from  the  sideboard  and  pours  its  contents  out  of  the 
window.  Then  she  gets  the  bottle  of  poison  from 
under  the  chair  cushion  and  pours  it  into  the  empty 
medicine  bottle  and  approaches  Langford.  She 
opens  his  mouth  and  is  about  to  pour  in  the  poison 
as  Witzel  appears  on  the  stoop.  He  speaks  slowly, 
yet  one  feels  he  is  not  quite  as  casual  as  his  attitude 
suggests.  ] 
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Witzel.  What  are  you  doing?  [He  strolls  casually 
into  the  room.  Tondeleyo  shows  indecision  for  a 
moment,  then  regains  her  poise.  She  smiles.]  What 
are  you  giving  him  ? 

Tondeleyo.  Quinine.  The  Doctor  say  give  him  much. 

Witzel.  Did  the  Doctor  say,  give  him  a  bottleful? 
[Tondeleyo  does  not  answer  and  Witzel  repeats  the 
question.  ]  Did  he  say  a  bottleful  ? 

Tondeleyo.  I  no  give  him  a  bottleful.  See? 

[She  displays  the  cup  at  too  great  a  distance  for 
Witzel  to  examine  its  contents.] 

Witzel.  Let  me  look  at  it.  [Tondeleyo  starts  to 
empty  the  bottle.]  I  said  let  me  look  at  it!  [Something 
about  his  manner  compels  her  to  obedience  and  she  brings 
the  bottle  slowly  to  him.  Witzel  takes  it  in  his  left  hand 
and  gives  it  a  casual  glance,  tastes  a  little,  and  wipes  his 
lips.]  This  is  not  quinine. 

Tondeleyo  [Naively] .  No? 

Witzel.  No —  Where  did  you  get  this? 

Tondeleyo.  Doctor  make  it!  Him  say  Awyla  must 
take  it. 

Witzel.  Oh.  I  see — all  right —  [He  returns  the 

bottle.]  Perhaps  you’d  better  give  it  to  him. 

[He  pretends  to  get  his  helmet  from  a  chair  and  as 
she  starts  to  give  Langford  the  poison  Witzel  puts 
his  right  hand  around  her  throat  and  seizes  the  bottle 
in  his  left  hand.  Tondeleyo  screams.] 

Witzel.  Keep  your  hands  down  or  I’ll  choke  the  life 
out  of  you.  [Tondeleyo  drops  her  hands.]  Now  what’s 
in  this  bottle?  [He  drags  her  back  to  the  steps.] 
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Tondeleyo.  I  told  you,  I  told  you  medicine. 

Witzel.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Tondeleyo.  The  Doctor. 

Witzel.  You’re  lying. 

Tondeleyo.  No.  No.  It  is  medicine  to  stop  sickness. 

Witzel.  To  stop  sickness,  eh?  Good.  Then  you 
take  it.  [Tondeleyo  commences  to  scream  and  struggle, 
and  is  subdued  by  a  tightening  of  his  fingers.  ]  Now  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I  think  it  is — juice  from  the  Junna.  If  it 
is,  you’re  trying  to  poison  him.  Instead  of  which,  you’ll 
poison  yourself.  [He  smiles  unpleasantly.]  Poetic 
justice. 

Tondeleyo.  [ Hysterically ].  No,  no!  Not  Junna, 
medicine,  medicine. 

Witzel.  All  right.  If  it’s  medicine  it  won’t  do  you 
any  harm.  And  I’ll  go  as  far  as  to  apologize  to  you. 
[Grimly].  Now  drink  it. 

[She  attempts  to  struggle  but  the  pain  is  too  intense. 

She  remains  inactive,  with  distorted  features.] 

Tondeleyo  [Slowly,  with  every  word  an  effort]. 
No — poison.  You  let  me  go.  I  live  with  you. 

Witzel  [Quickly],  That  s  a  bet!  If  you  live  after 
you’ve  taken  this  you  live  with  me.  [A  long  low  blast 
sounds  from  the  ship’s  whistle.  Witzel  becomes  im¬ 
mediately  alert.]  Now  come  on — open  your  mouth. 
[Stupefied  by  the  intense  pain,  she  has  to  obey.  Witzel 
quickly  pours  the  contents  of  the  cup  down  her  throat, 
shaking  her  head  backwards  to  insure  her  swallowing  it. 
Then  he  drops  her  on  the  steps.  ]  Now  it’s  an  even  break. 
[A  great  fear  overcomes  Tondeleyo.  She  appears  in- 
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capable  of  action  or  speech.]  And  remember,  if  you  live 
at  all  you  live  with  me.  Now  get  back  to  the  bush. 

[, Suddenly  Tondeleyo  regains  her  speech  and  jabber¬ 
ing  incoherently  rushes  hysterically  on  the  porch 
and  off.  Roberts,  who  is  just  entering,  watches  her 
as  she  continues  her  headlong  flight  out  into  the 
bush.] 

Roberts  [ To  Witzel],  What’s  the  matter? 

Where’s  she  going? 

Witzel.  That’s  problematical.  But  the  odds  are  she 
won’t  come  back. 

Roberts.  You  always  talk  in  riddles,  Witzel. 

Witzel.  Do  I? 

[At  that  moment  The  Doctor,  Jim  Fish,  The  Skip¬ 
per  and  Lewis  enter  the  room.  Jim  Fish  carries 
a  crude  stretcher — two  bamboo  poles  and  a  piece  of 
sail.  ] 

The  Doctor.  I’ve  explained  the  situation  to  the 
Skipper  and  he’s  going  to  make  Calibar  the  first  stop. 

Witzel.  Good. 

The  Skipper.  I’m  sorry  this  has  happened,  Witzel. 
But  we’ll  hurry  him  back  to  Calibar.  Not  so  damned 
hot— good  hospital.  [He  casts  a  glance  at  Langford.] 
He  don’t  look  so  good,  does  he  ? 

The  Doctor  [To  Witzel].  The  new  man’s  arrived. 
He’s  superintending  his  luggage.  And  I  should  imagine 
he’s  a  very  charming  young  man. 

Witzel.  You  always  imagine  that. 

Lewis.  Shall  I  load  the  freight,  Skipper? 
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The  Skipper.  Yes,  sure,  and  make  them  swines 
hustle. 

Lewis.  Aye,  aye,  sir. 

Witzel.  Just  a  moment,  Skipper.  I’ll  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  foregoing  my  consignment  this  month.  Get 
Langford  aboard  and  head  straight  for  Calibar. 

The  Skipper.  No  cargo,  eh? 

Witzel  [ Contemptuously ].  Yes,  white  cargo.  Get 
him  aboard. 

[Lewis  beckons  to  Jim  Fish,  who  puts  the  stretcher 
on  the  floor.  The  Skipper  lifts  Langford’s  head, 
Jim  Fish  lifts  his  feet,  and  they  put  him  on  the 
stretcher.  Together  they  carry  him  off  gently .] 

Lewis  [To  the  stretcher  bearers ].  Easy,  you  blighter, 
and  don’t  shake  him. 

Roberts.  I’ll  be  back,  Witzel,  as  soon  as  he  sails. 
I’ll  take  care  of  the  mail. 

The  Skipper.  One  day  I’ll  take  you  back,  eh,  Witzel  ? 
Witzel.  Yes,  one  day  you’ll  take  me  back,  Skipper. 
[Quietly  and  grimly.]  But,  by  God,  I’ll  walk  on  board. 

The  Skipper.  Come  on,  Doctor,  you  and  the  sick 
man  can  have  my  cabin.  So  long,  Witzel. 

\H e  goes  out,  and  The  Doctor  commences  to  follow 
slowly.  He  and  Witzel  are  apparently  about  to 
part  without  a  word.  ] 

Witzel  [Looking  straight  ahead  of  him.  Quietly ]. 
You’re  coming  back? 

[The  Doctor  halts  and  speaks  without  turning.] 

The  Doctor.  Yes,  I’m  coming  back. 
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[ There  is  a  pause.] 

Witzel.  Well — good  luck  to  both  of  you. 

[The  Doctor  retraces  his  steps  and  with  a  rather 
feeble  walk  approaches  Witzel.] 

The  Doctor.  Why,  Witzel —  I’ve  been  with  you  for 
nearly  nine  years  and  I  think  I’m  just  beginning  to  know 
you.  Yes,  I’ll  be  back.  As  soon  as  I’ve  assured  myself 
Langford  is  out  of  danger. 

Witzel.  You  really  think  he  has  a  chance? 

The  Doctor.  Yes,  indeed,  more  than  a  chance.  But 
I  wonder  if  he  will  thank  us  for  giving  him  that  chance. 
Remember  what  he’s  married  to. 

[Witzel  looks  at  the  old  man  searchingly  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  he  toys  with  the  bottle  which  contained 
the  poison.] 

Witzel.  I  don’t  think  we  need  worry  about  that. 

[Two  sharp ,  impatient  blasts  of  the  ship’s  whistle  are 
heard.] 

The  Doctor.  God  bless  my  soul,  there  they  are 
whistling  for  me.  I  must  go.  But  I  think  there  s  just 
time  for  one  little  spot. 

[He  goes  quickly  to  the  sideboard  and  takes  a  drink. 
Not  a  word  is  spoken.  The  Doctor  extends  his  hand 
to  Witzel.  Witzel  looks  at  it  for  a  moment,  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  takes  it  casually.  They  shake 
hands.  ] 

Witzel.  We’re  getting  quite  sentimental,  aren’t  we? 
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The  Doctor  [Quietly].  No,  sir.  We’re  getting  quite 
human. 

[He  bows  gravely,  and  with  head  erect  marches, 
rather  than  walks  toward  the  stoop  as  Worthing 
appears  in  the  doorway.  He  is  a  handsome  young 
man  of  about  twenty- five.  His  white  clothes  are 
immaculate,  his  speech  is  buoyant.] 

Worthing  [Cheerfully] .  I  think  I’m  lost,  Doctor. 
They  directed  me  where  I  could  find  Mr.  Witzel,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  be  there  and  the  natives  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  a  thing  I  said. 

The  Doctor.  This  is  Mr.  Witzel.  May  I  present 
Mr.  Worthing.  He’s  come  to  take  Langford’s  place. 

[Worthing  approaches  Witzel  with  a  bound  and 
shakes  him  by  the  hand.] 

Worthing.  I’m  tremendously  glad  to  know  you, 
Mr.  Witzel. 

The  Doctor.  I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Worthing,  I  can’t  stay 
to  show  you  round  the  place.  My  professional  duties 
call  me  elsewhere.  But  you’ll  find  Mr.  Witzel  a  very 
charming  fellow. 

Worthing  [Looking  at  Witzel].  Yes,  I’m  sure  I 
shall  [Witzel  looks  so  grim  that  Worthing  looks 
back  at  The  Doctor.] 

The  Doctor.  Very  charming.  When  you  know 
him —  When  you  know  him.  [He  goes  out.] 

Worthing.  Funny  sort  of  place,  isn’t  it? 

Witzel  [Almost  resigned].  Damned  funny. 

[He  sinks  into  a  chair.] 
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Worthing.  Great  hunting,  I’ll  bet. 

Witzel.  Great. 

Worthing.  Are  the  natives  friendly?  [Witzel 
nods.]  You  know — Mr.  Witzel —  I  think  I’m  going  to 
like  it  out  here.  It’s  not  nearly  as  bad  as  I  thought  it 
would  be. 

Witzel  \Bored].  No. 

Worthing.  Oh,  no.  But  then,  Africa  always  sounds 
so  wild,  doesn’t  it.  From  the  stories  I’ve  read  I  should 
think  Canada  would  be  much  wilder. 

Witzel.  You’ll  find  Africa  wild  enough. 

Worthing.  Of  course.  I’ve  been  told  exactly  what 
I  ought  to  do  out  here.  I’m  not  going  to  let  the  loneliness 
or  anything  like  that  get  me. 

Witzel  [ Half  under  his  breath ].  Poor  bloody  fool! 

Worthing.  Dirty  looking  place — isn’t  it?  But  we 
can  soon  alter  that.  I  brought  a  lot  of  stuff  with  me 
Just  because  you’re  a  long  way  from  home  you  don  t  have 
to  live  like  a  pig —  [Witzel  looks  up.]  Do  you? 

[Two  whistles  are  heard  in  the  distance.] 

Witzel  [Quietly,  looking  straight  ahead  of  him]. 
And  if  she  lives  at  all,  she  lives  with  me. 

Worthing.  What? 

Witzel  [  With  a  start] .  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was 
just  thinking  aloud. 

Worthing.  You  know,  Mr.  Witzel,  I’m  going  to 
make  things  different  out  here.  That  is,  when  I  become 
acclimatized. 

Witzel  [ Leaping  to  his  feet].  God  Almighty !  That’s 
the  one  word  you  can’t  use  to  me. 

[He  shakes  his  fist  in  frenzy  at  the  newcomer.] 
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